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HANSELLA.UNIPLAST-  Production  Line 


The  HANSELLA  UNIPLAST  PRODUCTION 
LINE,  Type  160A  automatically  produces  un¬ 
filled  and  highly  filled,  seamless  plastic  sweets. 
Independent  of  its  high  output  and  the  high 
percentage  of  centre  filling  the  sweets  are  well 
shaped.  Also  filled  tablets  can  be  made  on  this 
plant. 


Output:  Up  to  6,000  kg  per  8  hours 


Type  27  D 


Type  160  A 


Type  71  E 


Type  65  D 


Type  19  K 


The  most  specialised  makers  of  Confectionery  Machines 
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World  famous  Conveyor  Belting 


CUSHION’ 


Send  for  technical  leafiels  on  these  and  other 
types  of  "  Mitcham  "  Conveyor  Belting. 


“MITCHAM’'  A  “MUST”  IN  CONVEYOR  BELTING  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED  IN 
NYLON  OR  TERYLENE  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 


“PLYASTIC* 


fire  resistant 


for  impact 


The  cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanised  to  it,  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  unique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protection 
to  the  body  of  the  belt. in  which  lies  the  vital 
strength. 


Here  is  an  approved  conveyor  belt,  designed 
to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions, 
fully  fire  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for 
all  underground  working.  “  PLYASTIC  ”  has 
nearly  seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory 
outstanding  service  behind  it,  modified  and 
improved  until  today  it  is  “  the  belt  ’’  for 
heavy  duty  —  severe  abrasion  —  longer  life  — 
economy.  Light  and  more  flexible,  it*  is 
resistant  to  oils,  grease  and  acids. 


Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  >411  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  splants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 


MITCHAM 


BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  CHURCH  ROAD,  MITCHAM,  ENGLAND 

CABLES:  BELTING,  MITCHAM 
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London  to  Bangkok,  Tokyo  and  yonder  ? 


Is  the  East  a-calling  you  from  London  to  Bombay? 


Then  fly  out  with  Air-India:  we  call  there  every  day  I 

Tro 

Dkily  to  lombay:  Suptr>G  Conscellttiont  «ich  luxurioui  iliimbtrtttn 
•nd  tinpars;  onward  connections  throuyl.ouc  tha  Far  East. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  dataila. 

Air-India  InteriMtiarMi  17/18  Ne'^  Bond  Street  London  W I  HYDeParkSIOOandinManchester.Birmingham.Classoia 
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MOTOWATT 


GENEVE/SUISSE 
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MOTOSACOCHE  SA 


Head  Office  :  Copenhagen 


Regular  Cargo  and 

Passenger  Services  between 

Europe  and  Ccjrlon,  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma,  Federation  of 
Halaya,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Vietnam,  The  Philippines,  China 
and  Japan  and  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
and  the  Far  East. 


...  for  all  livestock  are  used  in 
Countries  throughout  the  world 

Trade  Enquiries  Invited 
Minsal  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Northwich,  Cheshire,  England. 

Tel.:  Northwich  3551  (4  lines) 

London  Office :  52/57  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3< 
Tel.:  ROYal  4914/5779. 


'V.  * 


PARIS 


.:•*«.■  --K 
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EASTERN  EPICUREAN.  This  classic  air  route  to 
the  Far  East  via  India.  Leaves  London  three  times  a 
week,  on  Saturday,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  with 
return  flights  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday; 
calling  at  main  centres.  Like  all  Air  France  services 
the  cuisine  and  comfort  are  unrivalled.  Many 
passengers  prefer  to  fly  out  by  the  Polar  route  and 
return  via  Eastern  Epicurean,  or  vice  versa. 


OVER  THE  POLE.  This  is  the  finest  direct  route 
from  Europe  to  Tokyo;  8,250  miles  in  31  hours  from 
Paris.  There  are  now  two  services  every  week  in  each 
direction.  Easy  connections  from  London  to  Paris. 
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These  are  the  territories  served  by 
THE  CHARTERED  BANK  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary,  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  through  a 
system  of  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 


banking  services,  sustained  by  expert  knowledge 
and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance 
and  industry.  An  effective  credit  information 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are 
available  to  United  Kingdom  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

( Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  I8S3) 

HEAD  OFFICE:  38  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON.  E.C.2 

OfflcM  in  ch«  United  Kinfdem  u  iirmingham,  Maf>ch«tt*r  and  Uv«rp«ol.  At*n€i«t  at  Naw  Yark  and  Hamburg 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED 

Head  Office ;  2  A  3  Crosby  Square,  London,  E.C.3 


ASSOCIATED  BANKS* 

Allahabad  Bank  Ltd.  (Incorporatad  in  India) 
Tha  Irano  British  Bank  (Incoraoracad  ia  Iran) 
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NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Amalgamating 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
( Established  1863)  (  Established  1828) 

Head  OfRce: 

26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C,2. 

London  Branches: 

54  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.l.  •  13  ST,  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l. 


Income  Tax  Departments  at  54  Parliament  Street  and  13  St.  James’s  Square 
Insurance  Department  at  54  Parliament  Street  *  Travel  Department  at  13  St.  James’s  Square 
Trustee  Departments  at  13  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.l.  and  at  Government  Road,  Nairobi 


k  comprehensive  banking  service  is  avaiiabie  at  branches  in  the  foilowing  territories : 
INDIA  *  PAKISTAN  *  CEYLON  *  BURMA  '  KENYA  ‘  UGANDA  ’  TANGANYIKA  *  ZANZIBAR 
ADEN  *  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE  *  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


ADEN  *  KENYA 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in 

UGANDA  *  ZANZIBAR  and  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 


The  PUNGOR  type  high-frequency 
titrimeter  operates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  150  Me  frequency.  It  can  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  acids 
and  bases  in  aqueous  and  non- 
aqueous  dissolvents.  It  lends  itself 
to  precipitation  tests  as  encountered 
in  argentometric  measurement  or  in 
sulphate  and  alkaloid  determina¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  permits  the  temporal 
variations  of  fluids  in  enclosed 
ampoules  to  be  observed  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  changes  of  the  conductibi- 
lity.  Finally,  it  can  be  used  as  an 
indicator  for  process  inside  ion  ex¬ 
changing  columns. 

Exporters : 

METRIMPEX 

Hungarian  Trading  Company 
for  Instruments 

Letters:  Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  202. 
Telegrams:  INSTRUMENT  BUDAPEST 
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Multi -spindle  BAR  and  CHUCKING  automatics 


Here’s  the  kind  of  output  you  could  expect  from 

\  the  most  produetlse  70  sq,  ft.  In  your  factory 


In  factory  space  utilisation  there  are  few  metal- 
woridng  machines  rivalling  the  multi-spindle  automatic 
lathe.  Faster,  more  continuous  production,  and  dte 
reduced  effea  of  standing  charges,  result  in  vasdy 
reduced  job  costs,  and  therefore  more  competitive  pric¬ 
ing.  And  competitive  pricing  keeps  you  in  business. 

Compare  your  production  times  with  the  examples 
shown  here.  If  they  are  slower,  let’s  help  you  to  make 
them  ftster  —  and  stay  in  business. 


"taUtiwUk  Wimet-o^eouxse! 


MACHINE  TOOL  DIVISION,  BANNER  LAHE,  COVENTRY 
rwtpkMct  TiUBmtsisi 
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OBEROI 


HOTELS 

1  4  De  luxe  Hotels 

Largest  Chain  in 

the  East 

INDIA 

IMPERIAL 

Delhi 

MAIDENS 

Delhi 

SWISS 

Delhi 

CECIL 

'  Simla 
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FALETTIS 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEW  DELHI 

(Under  Construction) 
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British  Eyes  Right 


EFEAT  came  so  overwhelmingly  to  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  British  general  election  that  Socialists  here 
have  been  left  more  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  be- 
•ilderment  than  of  anger  or  resentment.  Now  the  inquest 
kegins,  and  voices  can  already  be  heard  saying  that  Social- 
■n  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  political  philosophy — 
It  least  in  the  western  world.  The  increase  in  support  for 
ibe  Liberal  Party  (most  of  which  must  have  come  from 
^  people  who  could  have  been  expected  to  vote  Labour)  is 
*  hading  many  people  to  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for 
I  Bdicalism  and  reform  to  temper  the  winds  of  excessive 
capitalism  as  represented  by  the  British  Conservative 
'n  hrty,  but  Socialist  beliefs  in  the  transformation  of  capital* 
B  It  society,  achieved  through  the  ballot  box,  so  the  argu- 
g  lent  is  beginning  to  go,  no  longer  appeal  because  in  a 
prosperous  Britain  fundamental  changes  in  the  economic 
p  ider  are  not  felt  to  be  necessary.  In  plain  words  this 
■cans  a  rejection  of  the  Socialist  tenets  of  nationalisation 
of  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange, 
k  means,  further,  an  admission  that  class,  as  a  political 
hctor,  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  the  outcome  of  the  Socialists’ 
Electoral  defeat  were  to  mean  the  end  of  a  Socialist  Party 
■d  the  emergence  of  a  radical  reform  group,  with  Social* 
im  consigned  to  the  realms  of  intellectual  discussion,  then 
Social  Democrats  here  would  be  going  the  way  of  their 
counterparts  on  the  European  and  American  continents 
I  accepting  the  prevailing  western  economic  structure. 
Ibeir  function  in  power  would  be  limited  to  putting  a 
■ore  liberal  face  on  the  existing  structure. 

The  acceptance  of  this  posture  would  inevitably  affect 
ke  British  Left’s  outlook  on  the  world  outside  Britain 
■d  Europe,  and  of  the  world’s  view  of  social  democrats 
kre.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
kat  a  Labour  Party  transformed  from  a  Socialist  to  a 


radical  reformist  party  would  in  any  sense  move  away 
from  its  present  attitude  towards  colonial  affairs.  Its 
record  in  this  regard  has  been  excellent,  and  those  who 
view  the  result  of  the  general  election  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  misgivings  are  undoubtedly  British  colonial 
Africans.  Should  present  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
find  themselves  part  of  such  a  political  group,  the  zeal 
for  colonial  reform  ought  in  no  way  to  be  lessened.  But 
it  is  outside  the  colonial  and  capitalist  worlds  that  accept* 
ance  of  such  an  eventuality  would  come  most  difficult,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  Asia  and  independent  black  Africa. 
As  far  as  the  Communist  world  is  concerned,  the  defeat 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  Britain  seems  of  little  more  than 
academic  interest.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  bid  for  a  global 
settlement  so  that  economic  competiticMi  can  take  the 
place  of  cold  war  tactics  is  not  upset  by  the  return  to 
power  of  Harold  Macmillan.  Indeed,  perhaps  in  the  long* 
term  Marxist*Communism  view  the  chances  of  eventual 
Soviet  supremacy  in  this  economic  sphere  has  been  en* 
hanced  by  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  one  democratic 
socialist  system  that  looked  as  if  it  might  present  a  serious 
challenge. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  against  the  Labour  Party  and 
Socialist  ideas  in  Britain  is.  however,  not  an  event  which 
can  be  easily  shrugged  off  by  countries  like  India,  Ceylon. 
Burma.  Indonesia,  Ghana,  Cambodia.  Nigeria.  Cyprus, 
and  even  some  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  true  that  the 
Labour  Party’s  long  held  commitment  to  the  existent  fun* 
damentals  of  western  foreign  and  defence  policies  has 
caused  a  certain  measure  (ff  misgiving  in  these  countries, 
but  a  move  away  from  Socialism  in  the  Labour  Party  to¬ 
wards  the  acceptance  of  capitalist  economic  order,  with 
the  ccmsequentially  changed  view  of  the  part  free  enter¬ 
prise  should  play  in  the  underdeveloped  and  fermenting 
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areas  of  the  world,  is  something  the  Afro-Asian  nations 
would  find  hard  to  swallow.  Leaders,  even  more  than 
parties,  in  Afro-Asia  have  often  matured  politically  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Stuart  Mill,  Laski,  and  British  Socialism; 
and  their  disappointments  have  been  detectable  when  the 
Labour  Party  has,  as  occasionally  in  recent  times,  ap¬ 
peared  to  move  away  from  these  traditions.  Just  because 
the  British  electorate  has  turned  its  eyes  more  firmly  to  the 


Chinese  Decade 

IN  the  very  first  decade  of  the  Chinese  revolution  there  has 
been  a  many-sided  transformation  of  the  country  so  far 
unparalleled  in  history.  Its  magnitude  can  best  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  comparison  with  the  slow  and  painful  progress  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  latter’s 
current  leap  into  interstellar  history  finds  a  worthy  match 
in  the  vastness  of  China’s  achievement.  Peking’s  display  of 
pomp  and  rejoicing  in  the  anniversary  celebration  was  there¬ 
fore  entirely  justified,  and  indeed,  if  anything,  bordering  on 
modest  sobriety. 

Of  the  many  visitors  to  Peking  for  the  celebration,  the 
Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev  naturally  attracted  more 
attention  than  anyone  else  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  came  hotfoot  from  his  talks  in  Washington. 
His  three-day  private  meetings  with  Mao  Tse-tung  were  of 
undoubted  international  import,  though  speculation  abroad 

about  their  aims  and  purposes  tended  to  underplay  their 
significance.  Very  properly,  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Rus¬ 
sians  did  anything  to  exacerbate  international  feeling  at  this 
juncture.  Chou  En-lai’s  friendly  letter  to  Nehru  and  the 
Sino-Indonesian  joint  statement  are  both  of  special  signific¬ 
ance  to  the  Afro-Asian  world. 

By  comparison  with  the  corrupt  Kuomintang  regime,  which 
they  overthrew  only  ten  years  ago,  the  new  leaders’  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  astounding  in  cleaning  the  Chinese  Augean 
stable.  Overseas  Chinese  soon  accorded  allegiance  to  main¬ 
land  China  rather  than  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  They  sensed 
that  national  regeneration  and  self-respect  lay  not  in  the 
hand  of  the  latter,  but  with  Mao  and  his  lieutenants. 

The  accomplishments  are  the  more  remarkable  when  set 
against  his  short  period  of  time.  The  Communists  introduced 
discipline  and  respect  for  law  and  order,  they  reformed  and 
stabilised  China’s  currency,  they  made  radical  land  reforms, 
emancipated  the  peasantry  and  the  women  of  China,  created 
a  modem,  formidable  defence  system  as  shown  in  Korea, 
cleaned  up  their  cities,  introducing  modem  sanitation  and 
eradicated  flies  and  other  pests,  they  controlled  the  floods  and 
introduced  extensive  irrigation,  they  moved  rapidly  into  in¬ 
dustrialisation,  and  phenomenally  increased  their  food  pro¬ 
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Right.  Afro-Asia  will  not  necessarily  be  ready  to  accqx 
as  valid  a  British  Labour  view  of  reformed  capitaliai 
in  the  place  of  democratic  Socialist  ideas. 

Seen  in  the  context  of  the  challenge  of  Communism, 
social  democracy  is  a  very  live  concept  for  many  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world,  however  hard  a  blow 
it  has  received  in  Britain  at  the  present  moment. 


duction — to  mention  at  random  only  the  most  important  of 
their  successes,  though  even  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list.  The  imperfections  and  miscalculations  made  in  their 
course  only  serve  to  throw  their  achievement  into  still  greater 
relief. 

Today  Chinese  factory  products,  both  consumer  good 
and  capital  machinery,  are  finding  outlets  abroad.  China, 
once  the  home  of  famine,  now  buys  huge  quantities  of  raw 
materials  and  exports  food  grains  as  well  as  its  more  tradi¬ 
tional  products.  Not  only  have  Chinese  plans  set  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  targets — they  are  even  reaching  them  ahead 
of  schedule.  Their  aim  to  surpass  Britain  in  fifteen  yean, 
announced  only  two  years  ago,  now  appears  practicable  t 
less  than  ten,  possibly  by  1965-6. 

Naturally  this  forced  pace  has  led  to  numerous  faults, 
errors,  blunders,  and  no  doubt  also  deliberate  and  heartloi 
wrongs  and  injustices  to  individuals  as  well  as  entire  com¬ 
munities.  For  all  their  touchiness,  the  Chinese  can  hard; 

expect  foreign  friends  and  admirers  (except  wholly  committed 
Communists)  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  these  shortcomings  ai 

note  only  their  achievements.  Even  Communist  countrie 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  give  unqualified  appromi 
to  the  people’s  communes,  the  primitive  steel  furnaces,  « 
China’s  behaviour  towards  India  over  the  Tibetan  and  frui¬ 
tier  questions.  Yet  once  again,  placed  beside  the  growth  of 

China  into  a  great  world  power,  these  things  have  i 
ephemeral  character.  Except  for  the  United  States,  the  enti 
world  considers  that  China  has  been  wrongfully  kept  out  o 
her  place  in  the  United  Nations.  So  long  as  the  game  oi 
power  politics  prevents  the  righting  of  this  gross  wroai 
China’s  political  reactions  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  m 
the  same  high  level  as  her  achievements. 

In  face  of  so  great  a  fighting  power,  even  without  nuclei 
weapons,  a  solid  mass  of  more  than  six  hundred  millkn 
people  and  immense  resources,  the  world  would  like  to  rd 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  her  promises  of  peace  and  good 
will  for  other  nations.  China  cannot  be  ignorant  that  eve 
her  friends  abroad  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  disconcerted 
by  her  sullen  silences,  her  frequent  arrogance,  and  hern  ' 
luctance  to  pay  heed  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  otfad  ' 
In  addition  to  her  antagonisms  with  the  US,  China  hasJxX  ' 
open  differences  with  India  and  tacit  ones  with  Buna  ' 
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Hcfi  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  apparently  are  not  quite 
ill  they  are  said  to  be.  Outsiders  may  not  be  entirely  accur- 
ite  in  assessing  ,the  fine, shades  of  difference  between  Peking 
lod  Moscow,  either  with  regard  to  the  theory  and  practice 
d  Communism,  or  ^e  behaviour  of  Communis  countries 
towards  non-Communists.  But  they  cannot  be'  blamed  if  they 
tfgue  'that  in  Peking,  Khrushchev's  public  appeal  to  the  Chin¬ 
ese  not  to  test  capitalist  stability  by  force  was'  iti tended  to 
reinforce  advice  already  offered  to  Mao  in  priva'te.  While 
Russia  exerts  herself  to  establish  co-existence  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  their  allies,  China  proves  lukewarm  in  supporting 
these  moves.  But  the  world*^  expetts,  ttbtwidistanding 
A|Krioa’s  frequen^  gratuitous  insults  to  Chin^  that  the. latter 
jlibi4cl>nidtch  hf r '.gr^tdess  in  pther ‘fields  4  » 


Death  and  Folly  in  Ceylon 


The  assassination  of  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  was 
a  shocking  affair,  and  shows  more  clearly  than  anything 
how  deeply  Ceylon  has  succumbed  to  a  prevailing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  lawlessness.  It  has  not  so  far  been  established  whether 
the  saffroii-robed  murderer  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  acting 
on  behalf  of  any  person  or  group,  out  to  take  revenge  on 
Mr.  Bandaranaike  because  they  firmly  imagined  him  to  be 
betraying  the  cause  of  narrow  Sinhalese  nationalism.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  assassination  would  not  have  happened 


)libi4d>niatch  ^r'.gr^a^ss  in 
custodian  of  peace  and  friendly  t^elations  in  thi 


if  the  ^litical  <fin Alese  Buddhist  elements  had  not  kept  the 
atmosphere  char^dhvith  communal  hatred. 

Mr.  Bandaranaike  had  in  the  past  year  been  going  from 
one  political  crisis  to  apother,  but  his  own  idea  was  to  build 
a  modem  welfare  state  on  Socialist  lines,  and  that  he  was 
constantly  frustrated  in  his  aim  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
two  communities — Sinhalex  and  Tamil — to  live  amicably 
side  by  side.  At  times  a  state  of  anarchy  seemed  to  reign, 
with  the  population  foolishly  jeopardising  their  own  potenti¬ 
ally  rapid  progress  by  not  obeying  law  and  order.  The  one 
weakness  of  Bandaranaike — if  indeed  it  be  weakness  at  all — 
was  that  he  was  always  ready  to  see  and  understand  different 
points  of  view,  with  the  result  that  he  changed  his  mind  too 
often  .jtq  curb  the  growing  communal  chaos.  But  the  price 
be  has  had  to  pay  is  far  too  high. 

His -death  may  bring  the  Ceylon  people  to  their  senses  and 
make  them  realise  there  is  no  fair  future  in  backing  com¬ 
munal  elements  with  outmoded  ideas.  The  new  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Dahanayake,  has  something  of  a  communal  past 
behind  him)  so  that  he,  more  than  anyone,  should  recognise 
the  folly  of  allowing  communalism  to  be  the  dictator  of  gov- 
There  has  been  a  clearly  perceptible  trend  in  the  emment. 

West  towards  a  greater  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
Indian  problems.  Partly  this  is  a  reaction  to  Chinese  policies 
which — had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Nehru’s  personality — almost 
managed  to  drive  India  from  her  pedestal  of  non-commitment. 

But  great  credit  for  the  increase  comprehension  of  India’s 
economic  problems,  and  the  mounting  willingness  to  assist 
her  on  a  larger  scale,  must  go  to  Mr.  Morarji  Desai  whose 
ifanost  saintly,  unwavering  faith  in  his  country's  mission  is 
matched  by  his  highly  realistic,  businesslike  handling  of  his 
country’s  formidable  economic  problems.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  dispelling  accusations  about  the  over-ambitiousness 

of  India’s  Third  Plan,  and  in  encouraging  private  capital 
to  invest  in  his  country’s  industry. 


Indo-Pakistani  CoUaboratioh 


The  Commonwealth  Economic  „  Consultative )  Council 
(CECC)  which  met  in  London  last  month,  is  a  typical 
Commonwealth  organ;  non-binding,  non-d^ding  and 
yet‘in  an  undehnable  way  immensely  useful  and  Important. 
One  of  its  main  functions  is  to, give  the  Finance  Ministers 
(tf  the  Commonwealth  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  views, 
but  •  one  of  -its  equally  welcome  by-products  is  that  it  lures 
some  outstanding  Commonwealth  personalities  ou()^^  their 
ministries  to  be  confronted  with  the  public  in  other  countries. 
Thus  the  CECC,  and  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  later  on,  enabled  us  to  meet  again  Mr.  Morarji  Desai, 
India’s  Finance  Minister,  and  Mr.  M.  Shoaib,  Finance 
Minister  of  Pakistan. 
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Mr.  M.  Shoaib,  a  more  worldly  figure  and  himself  a 
Schacht-like  financial  wizard,  has  an  easier  task.  During 
the  past  year  the  economic  situation  in  Pakistan  has  improved 
considerably,  with  her  foreign  exchange  reserves  increased 
by  105  per  cent,  inflation  drastically  checked  and  a  budget 
airplus  ot  Rs.  26  million. 
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Finally  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  CECC 
meeting  may  have  been  the  opportunity  of  personal  talks 
between  the  two  finance  ministers.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  new  atmosphere  of  a  rapprochement  between  India 
And  Pakistan,  and  after  the  technicalities  of  their  respective 
debts  to  each  other  have  been  cleared,  enormous  benefits 
may  accrue  for  both  countries  from  a  close  economic 
co-operation. 
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Journey  to  Korea  - 1 

CHARACTER  BLACKENING 


By  Stuart  Griffin 


Rarely  has  a  nation  had  so  bad  a  press,  continuously, 
as  has  Korea,  and  for  such  a  variety  of  reasons.  The 
Korean  has  always  been  xenophobic,  and  with  cause.  His 
country  has  been  the  Poland,  the  Belgium  of  the  East,  in¬ 
vaded  by  Manchu  and  Mongol,  by  Japanese  pirates  and  by 
Japanese  armies  under  Shogun  Hideyoshi.  The  Korean  who 
discomfited  them  all — and  the  creeping  Chinese  influence  too 
— sought  to  establish  his  sovereign  “  Hermit  Kingdom  ” ;  but 
failed  when  British,  French,  Russian,  Dutch,  and  American 
came  seeking  twin  advantages,  in  trade  and  religion.  Off  to 
one  side  lurked  the  Japanese  waiting  an  opportunity.  And 
when  Japan  got  the  best  first  of  China,  then  Russia,  the 
Korean  plum  was  ripe  for  the  plucking.  The  western  world 
agreed,  and  Korea  was  ceded  in  trust  to  Japan. 

Japan,  to  effect  its  conquest  of  the  belligerent  peninsula,  to 
annex  the  country  as  a  colony  had  to  give  the  country  a 
black  name,  and  a  bad  press.  The  Koreans  protested  angrily 
— they  are  Asia’s  “  angry  men  ” — but  to  no  avail.  Their  pleas 
fell  on  deaf  ears  and  35  harsh  years  of  occupation  began. 
Their  amazing  “  Mansei  revolution  ” — massive  passive  resist¬ 
ance  predating  Mahatma  Gandhi  by  three  years — failed  to 
stir  western  sympathy  or  western  apprehension  of  a  rampant 
Japan,  and  the  terrible  retribution  of  the  Japanese,  carried 
over  into  Tokyo,  when  Koreans  became  lynch  victims  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  1923  Earthquake,  went  on 
unheeded  by  the  West. 

After  all,  the  Japanese  were  the  darlings  of  the  West ;  the 
Koreans  just  bad-tempered  people,  stealthy  assassins,  bloody- 
handed  brigands  and  bandits,  just  as  the  indulgent  Japanese 
explained.  Nobody  bothered  to  think  of  the  Koreans  as 
simply  patriots  fighting  to  free  their  land,  to  have  a  right  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  No  one  saw  them  as  the  free¬ 
dom-fighters  of  their  day — the  word  had  not  yet  been  coined. 

To  say  that  Japan’s  occupation  of  Korea  was  a  political 
failure,  or  even  a  dubious  economic  success  is  to  indulge  in 
under -statement.  But  the  Japanese  had  this  much  success: 
through  a  systematic  blackening  of  the  Korean  character,  they 
made  the  word  Korean  synonymous  with  barbarian,  quite  un¬ 
justly,  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Japanese,  to  the  West,  had  quaint,  elfin  charm.  The  Koreans 
were  just  disagreeable,  wrong-headed,  even  dangerous.  And 
since  no  one  loves  an  angry  man,  nobody  finds  out  what 
makes  him  angry  in  the  first  place. 

After  August  15,  1945,  Koreans  thought  that  freedom 
and  self-determination  lay  at  hand.  Their  hopes  were  buoyed 
up  by  the  words  of  the  Cairo  Declaration.  But  what  hap¬ 
pened:  Russia  marched  into  the  north,  America  into  the 
south,  and  the  wicked,  pointless,  utterly  stupid  bisection  of 
the  country  at  the  arbitrarily  designated  38th  Parallel  took 
place,  to  dash  Korean  hopes  and  send  them  into  the  streets 
in  yelling,  furious,  demonstration  protests  again.  Now  it  was 
America’s  turn,  picking  up  the  Japanese  hate-legacy,  to  give 
the  Koreans  and  Korea  a  bad  press. 

The  American  landed  in  ignorance  and  in  good  will,  vaguely 
aware  the  Koreans  wanted  unity  and  peace  and  freedom 
from  Japan,  but  it  was  the  American  who  kept  Japanese  offi¬ 
cials  in  power  for  almost  six  months.  He  declared  a  mili¬ 


tary  government.  He  allowed  the  country  to  be  senselessly 
split.  He  permitted  the  Communism  of  Russia  to  filter  into 
the  north  and  the  high-handed  autocracy  of  Syngman  Rhee 
eventually  to  permeate  the  south.  He  interfered  with  poli¬ 
tics,  economics,  legislation,  and  all  too  often  in  an  ivory  tower, 
half  of  disdain,  half  of  self-desired  isolation,  he  seemed  to 
act  as  if  Koreans  were  slaves,  conquered  people,  enemies,  in¬ 
stead  of  equals,  freed  people,  friends  and  allies.  Against  this 
the  Korean  struck  back  in  fury ;  and  the  American,  misunder¬ 
standing  the  Korean,  turned  to  criticize  him  for  not  accept¬ 
ing  America,  and  the  blessings  the  country  had  to  bestow. 

The  United  States  rallied  to  the  help  of  the  South  Korean 
armies  when  the  North  Koreans,  struck  across  the  border 
in  June,  1950.  America  was  popular  finally  in  South  Korean 
eyes,  but  now  Korea  sank  even  further  in  American  esteeo 
as  the  country  became  a  battlefield,  first  in  a  losing  war,  and 
then  in  a  conflict  that  looked  as  if  it  could  have  been  won, 
but  was  never  allowed  to — because  of  delicate  political  de¬ 
cisions  at  the  top. 

The  1950-53  war  brought  on  fresh  attitudes  of  distaste. 
Who,  after  all,  wants  to  say  anything  good  about  a  strange 
country  in  which  he  has  to  fight,  perhaps  to  die?  A  battle¬ 
field  is  an  ugly  place  and  to  most  that  was  Korea,  and  but 
five  scant  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  A 
country  that  is  a  battleground  is  viewed  from  rather  unflatter¬ 
ing  angles  by  homesick,  half-apathetic,  half -frightened  young 
servicemen,  and  servicemen  it  was  who  saw  Korea  and  wrote 
resentfully  home.  Besides,  Korea  was  a  dreadful  battleground 
and  the  war  in  it  cost  America  136,528  casualties — 29,550 
of  them  dead ;  something  Americans  remembered  while  they 
forgot  the  415,000  dead  alone  in  Korea.  Many  in  the  United 
States  to  this  day  do  not  really  know  why  America  went  to 
the  invaded  Republic’s  aid,  why  America  pours  in  money  and 
still  maintains  armed  forces  there  today. 

Post-war,  the  bad  press  got  no  better.  Syngman  Rhee,  in 
the  name  of  curbing  and  containing  Communism,  proceeded 
to  embark  on  a  terroristic,  harshly  repressive  programme  of 
restriction  that  seemed  motivated  by  a  desire  to  snuff  out 
opposition  to  his  perpetuity  rather  than  to  uproot  and  destroy 
Communism.  Americans  do  not  take  kindly  to  closed  news¬ 
papers,  bans  on  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  assembly, 
packed  courts,  swindled  elections,  misuse  of  campaign  fund^ 
voting  frauds,  and  strong-armed  intimidation.  Rhee  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stone  in  the  shoe — “  the  problem  child  of  the 
United  Nations  ”  as  he  had  been  call^ — and  now,  almost 
senile  at  an  admitted  84  (quite  possibly  three  to  five  years 
older  in  reality) — he  was  even  more  embarrassing,  more  of 
a  threat  to  peace  and  prosperity  in  his  own  Republic. 

Because  of  this  man  America  is  once  again  the  target  of 
those  who  say  it  will  bed  down  with  tyrants  and  fascists. 
Because  of  him  it  can  more  readily  be  said  that  Amelia 
support  demagogues  the  people  of  the  country  would  reject 
if  they  had  power.  Because  of  him,  America  loses  in  the 
eyes  of  Asia,  recipient  of  the  accusation  from  Communist,  and 
even  less  extreme  quarters,  that  America  is  in  league  against 
the  people  with  vested  interests,  that  America  gives  every 
aid  and  comfort  to  dictators,  that  America  is  the  foe,  not  the 
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friend,  of  true  democracy  in  the  Far  East.  And  because 
Rhee  all  too  often  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Korea, 
the  country  continues  to  have  a  bad  name  even  today. 

Personally  the  Korean  unfortunately  has  not  helped  his 
own  cause.  He  is  angry,  he  is  violent,  he  does  protest.  History 
has  treated  his  nation  and  him  shabbily,  made  it  a  battle- 
held.  betrayed  it,  acquiesced  to  its  near-racial  obliteration, 
allowed  it  to  be  bisected,  driven  it  to  something  it  had  not 
known  for  1,000  years  of  its  recent  history — a  civil  war.  The 
Korean  is  an  honest  man,  however  intemperate  he  may  also 
be.  He  dislikes  the  role  history  has  thrust  upon  him,  of 
having  to  sit  in  silence  while  others  decide  his  fate,  his  future. 
He  is  bitter  over  betrayal,  over  lack  of  recognition  for  what 
he  is — a  tireless  and  brave  fighter  for  his  own  independence. 


his  own  self-determination,  his  own  sovereignty. 

It  is  his  peculiar  tragedy  not  to  understand  that  the  world 
does  not  permit  such  peninsular  self-sufficiency,  that  coura¬ 
geous  as  he  is,  he  is  incapable  apparently  of  realising  that  ex¬ 
ternal  force  and  event,  not  his  wishes,  will  decide  how  he  is 
to  live,  and  in  what  state  of  freedom  or  captivity. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  outside  world  to  realise  the  bad 
press  Korea  has  been  given,  and  why  it  has  been.  It  is  also 
high  time  to  redress  this  wrong  and  effect  a  change — to  give 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  help  to  a  nation  that  ail  its 
national  life  has  closed  with  the  invader,  contained  the  bar¬ 
barian,  broken  the  aggressor — and  built  a  culture  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  not  ignored. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GANDHI 

By  B.  Krishna 

Mahatma  Gandhi ’s  90th  birthday  falls  on  the  2nd  of  this  month. 


IN  one  of  his  prophetic  declarations  before  his  death,  Gandhi 
had  said  that  he  would  continue  to  “  proclaim  his  faith 
and  speak  to  us  even  from  the  grave.”  And  he  has  been 
speaking  to  us  much  more  forcibly  from  his  grave  than  he 
could  during  the  period  preceding  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  Independence.  In  his  death  he  has  proved  all  power¬ 
ful,  and  even  successful,  with  the  result  that  he  is  being 
idolised  today  as  the  Father  of  the  Nation  everywhere  in 
India  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin. 

No  leader  is  so  much  remembered  in  India  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi ;  for  he  alone  brought  about  political  awakening 
among  the  dumb,  driven  people  of  his  land  and  conducted 
to  a  successful  end  their  fight  for  freedom. 

The  partition  came  in  spite  of  him,  undoing  in  one  stroke 
his  life-time  work.  It  hurt  him.  But  the  way  in  which  it 
had  come  hurt  him  more.  As  he  had  predicted,  it  brought 
no  peace,  nor  any  solution  to  the  communal  conflict.  The 
raging  fire  became  all  the  more  fierce  and  more  menacing, 
threatening  to  engulf  the  entire  country.  Gandhi  saw  in  this 
serious  portents  for  the  still  unstable  new  India.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  “  arrest  the  swift  drift  towards  anarchy  and 
chaos,”  sounding  a  note  of  warning :  “  Let  those  who  have 
eyes  see  the  thing  and  avoid  it  well  before  India  is  caught 
in  the  poisonous  coil.”  This  could  be  achieved  only  by 
“turning  poison  into  nectar,”  by  restoring  communal  har¬ 
mony  in  the  country  which  could  permit  the  40  million  Mus¬ 
lims  left  in  India  a  peaceful  and  secure  existence  on  par  with 
the  Hindus,  no  matter  if  the  majority  of  them  had  given 
their  active  or  passive  support  to  the  vivisection  of  the  mother¬ 
land,  and  no  matter  what  had  happened  or  was  happening  in 
Pakistan. 

He  believed  in  no  retaliation,  and  the  independence  of  his 
conception  excluded  none,  not  even  the  “  leper  and  the 
lunatic.”  How  could  he,  therefore,  ignore  the  Muslims  who 
had  begun  to  look  upon  him  as  the  Saviour,  and  especially 
when  they  had  appealed  to  him:  “  We  Muslims  have  as  much 
claim  upon  you  as  the  Hindus.” 

Gandhi  pledged  himself  ”  to  do  or  die  in  the  attempt  to 
put  down  the  conflagration.”  It  was  a  very  difficult  task, 
far  more  difficult  and  risky  than  any  of  the  movements  he 
had  led  against  the  British  in  the  past.  Both  at  the  time 
of  the  non -cooperation  movement  in  1920  and  the  “Quit 
India  ”  in  1942  he  had  the  solid  advantage  of  the  public 


opinion  being  “  overwhelmingly  ”  behind  him.  It  wasn’t  so 
in  1947.  The  tide  had  run  against  him.  The  very  Hindus 
who  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  “  Mahatma  ”  three 
decades  ago  dubbed  him  now  as  “  Mohammad  Gandhi  ”  or 
“  Jinnah’s  slave  ” ;  and  there  were  quite  a  few  people  who 
carried  interruptions  and  raised  loud  protests  against  the 
reading  of  the  Koran  at  his  prayer  meetings.  How  should 
he  correct  people’s  misguided  thought  and  action,  and  re¬ 
convert  them  to  his  philosophy?  He  groped  in  darkness  for 
the  answer.  “  The  ordeal  this  time,”  he  admitted,  ”  is  going 
to  be  much  more  severe  ...  I  am  straining  my  ear  to  catch 
the  whispering  of  the  inner  voice  and  waiting  for  its  com¬ 
mand.”  A  command  was  duly  received,  and  he  began  a  fast 
on  13  January,  1948.  It  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  the 
people,  both  friends  and  opponents,  pricking  their  conscience 
as  he  had  desired ;  even  “  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Pakistan,”  as  Zahid  Hussain  put  it.  This  noble  deed  of 
his  led  Sir  Feroz  Khan  Noon  declare:  “No  country  in  the 
world  has  produced  a  greater  man,  leligious  founders  apart, 
than  Mahatma  Gandhi.” 

Gandhi  has  apparently  won  his  battle.  The  spiritual  ad¬ 
venture  had  come  to  “a  triumphant  end,”  bringing  about 
“  a  reunion  of  hearts  of  all  the  communities  ”  which  he  had 
laid  down  . as  a  condition  to  break  the  fast.  Peace  returned 
to  Delhi  and  the  country.  Muslims  began  to  feel  secure  and 
settled.  The  communal  fire  had  practically  extinguished.  But 
there  were  embers  still  smouldering  here  and  there  causing 
alarm  and  concern.  And  Gandhi  was  yet  mounting,  to  use 
his  language,  on  his  “  funeral  pyre.”  A  group  of  young, 
fanatical  Hindus,  exasperated  by  his  pro-Muslim  policies, 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  remove  him  from  the  political 
stage.  And  they  did  succeed  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  an 
assassin’s  bullet  on  30  January.  He  was  dead,  gone  from 
our  midst  for  ever.  “The  light  has  gone  out  of  our  lives 
and  there  is  darkness  everywhere,”  Pandit  Nchra  told  the 
nation.  But  the  darkness  we  felt  was  only  temporary.  Soon 
we  recovered  from  the  initial  shock.  And  the  light  returned 
to  shine  on  the  Indian  firmament  with  far  greater  brilliance. 
Gandhi  could  now  make  the  people  and  leaders  of  India 
follow  his  ideals  much  more  faithfully  than  hitherto.  His 
death  had  achieved  what  he  had  found  difficult  while  he  was 
alive.  His  memory  made  everyone  more  conscious  and 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
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SINCE  the  Revolution,  spokesmen  of  the  new  regime  have 
consistently  maintained  that  the  abrogation  of  the  1956 
Constitution  was  a  bitter  necessity  and  that  the  country 
would  be  provided  with  a  new  Constitution  in  due  course 
“  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people.”  In  his  first  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  nation  as  Chief  Martial  Law  Administrator, 
General  Ayub  had  declared;  “Let  me  announce  in  unequi¬ 
vocal  terms  that  our  ultimate  aim  is  to  restore  democracy, 
but  of  the  type  that  people  can  understand  and  work.”  Al¬ 
though  the  restoration  of  some  form  of  democracy  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  discussed  in  the  press  here,  it  has  never  been 
quite  clear  just  what  form  this  restoration  would  finally  take 
in  view  of  the  many  qualifications  about  the  kind  of  demo¬ 
cracy  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  be  introduced.  The  need¬ 
less  deprecation  of  western  democratic  institutions  as  being 
unworkable  under  Pakistani  conditions  made  it  fairly  obvious 
that  the  new  democracy,  while  embodying  the  principles  of 
popular  representation,  would  nevertheless  differ  in  essen¬ 
tials  from  the  system  as  understood  and  practised  in  the  West. 

In  recent  weeks  the  frame-work  of  a  new  system  of  rural 
and  urban  administration  referred  to  here  as  "  basic  demo¬ 
cracy  ”  has  been  announced  which  is  a  fairly  clear  indication 
of  the  trend  of  future  constitutional  development  in  this 
country.  This  system  which  may  well  be  the  lynch-pin  of 
the  new  Constitution  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  adapt  demo¬ 
cratic  practice  to  local  conditions  and  while  ensuring  popular 
participation  at  the  various  administrative  levels  nevertheless 
sets  out  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  old  evils  by  a  leaven 
of  Government  officials  operating  at  all  levels  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  An  Ordinance  introducing  the  “  basic  democra¬ 
cies  ”  is  imminent  at  the  moment  of  writing  and,  according 
to  recent  pronouncements  by  the  President,  the  elections  to 
the  basic  tier  of  this  four-tier  system  will  be  held  before  the 
current  year  is  out.  Meanwhile  a  Constitutional  Commission 
headed  in  all  probability  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  soon  to  be  appointed,  and  before  the  end  of  1960 
Pakistan  will  have  its  new  Constitution.  When  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  delays  and  compromises  which  preceded  the  drafting 
of  the  old  Constitution  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  impressed  by 
the  energy  and  determination  with  which  the  whole  problem 
is  now  being  tackled. 

Although  the  concept  of  “  basic  democracies  ”  has  many 
interesting  and  novel  features  which  in  the  present  context 
of  Pakistan's  political  evolution  may  be  a  profound  appraisal 
of  what  the  country  requires,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
little  in  common  with  western-style  democracy  as  practised 
today,  nor,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all  fairness,  was  any  simi¬ 
larity  attempted  in  view  of  the  avowed  intention  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  system  indigenuous  to  the  country  and  which  would 
take  due  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  Pakistan's 
population  lives  in  villages  and  is  largely  illiterate. 

Briefly,  the  new  system  envisages  a  pyramidal  super-struc¬ 
ture  composed  of  four  successive  layers  of  local  Councils 


operated  on  each  level  by  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
and  a  varying  proportion  of  Government  officials  acting  in ! 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  basic  tier  of  this  system — the 
“  Union  Council  ”  as  it  has  been  renamed,  will  consist  of 
ten  elected  members  each  representing  constituencies  of  from 
1,000  to  1,500  people  and  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  franchise.  There  will  however  be  five  nominated  mem¬ 
bers  in  every  Union  Council  representing  special  interests  like 
women  or  agricultural  labour  whose  particular  and  peculiar 
problems  may  well  be  overlooked  without  this  weightage. 
The  total  number  of  these  Councils  has  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained  with  accuracy,  but  their  number  for  the  whole  country 
will  be  between  6,000  and  8,000.  What  is  far  more  signi¬ 
ficant  is  that  in  case  the  new  Constitution  provides  for  in¬ 
direct  elections  to  Parliament  and/or  to  the  office  of  the 
President,  as  now  seems  most  probable,  the  Union  Councils 
will  form  the  electoral  college  but  the  right  to  vote  will  be 
restricted  only  to  elected  members.  The  Union  Council  will 
elect  its  own  chairman  who  will  automatically  become  a 
member  of  the  next  tier  called  the  “  Tehsil  Council  ”  in  West 
Pakistan  and  the  “  Thana  Council  ”  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  two  subsequent  tiers  the  “  District  ”  and  the  “  Divi¬ 
sion  ”  Council  will  similarly  be  composed  of  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Union  Councils,  but  apparently  with  a 
larger  sprinkling  of  Government  officials,  half  to  be  exact 
who  will  represent  the  various  development  departments  of 
the  Government  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Presiding 
over  the  two  uppermost  Councils  will  be  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Commissioner  respectively.  The  function! 
which  devolve  upon  these  bodies  are  those  which  normally 
fall  within  the  orbit  of  local  government,  though  these  coun¬ 
cils  will  particularly  be  concerned  with  local  development 
programmes  and  with  what  can  be  described  as  the  basic 
problems  of  national  reconstruction. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  system  are  fairly  evident  from 
the  standpoint  of  western  democratic  practice.  The  cloK 
participation  of  elected  representatives  with  nominated  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  is  fraught  with  grave  implications  since  » 
system  such  as  this  may  well  degenerate  into  a  gigantic 
machine  for  rubber  stamping  the  decrees  of  the  executive 
Its  success  will  lie  largely  on  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  and  on  the  vision  which  animates  the  representativa 
of  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  many  merit! 
to  recommend  it,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  it  seeki 
to  replace  the  old  system  of  impersonal  elections  by  election! 
in  which  voting  on  the  primary  level  will  be  according  to 
personal  knowledge.  It  has  been  claimed  that  by  limiting 
the  constituencies  to  what  in  effect  will  be  the  village,  the 
habits  and  practices  of  individuals  will  be  too  well  known  to 
permit  of  the  usual  malpractices  which  have  vitiated  electiov 
in  this  country  in  the  past.  In  other  words  the  elections  wil 
reflect  the  representation  of  the  people  obtained  at  the  moll 
intimate  level. 
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How  far  these  basic  democracies  will  prove  a  success  in 
the  future  only  time  will  show.  With  all  its  defects,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  a  system  largely  improvised  for  a 
specific  situation  and  that  if  it  helps  to  spread  awareness  of 
the  country’s  problems  to  the  lower  stratas  and  at  the  same 
time  invokes  popular  participation  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems  it  may  well  provide  essential  training,  and  lay  the 
groundwork,  for  a  subsequent  return  to  what  we  must  here 
call  the  “  old  fashioned  concept  of  democracy.”  Explaining 
the  choice  before  the  country.  President  Ayub  in  a  historic 
broadcast  earlier  this  month,  declared :  “  Without  going  to 
the  hard  core  of  the  nation  at  a  really  intimate  level,  every 
system  of  democracy  in  our  country  is  bound  to  become  a 
farce,  as  it  did  in  the  past.  The  large  majority  of  our  people 
live  in  villages.  They  are  mostly  uneducated  and  illiterate 
and,  therefore,  unable  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  except 
at  community  or  village  level.  Their  personal  contacts,  and 
the  immediacy  and  urgency  of  individual  community  interests 
make  it  possible  and  practical  for  them  to  judge  people  and 
elect  only  those  in  whom  they  have  full  confidence  based 
on  personal  knowledge. ...” 


Ninurapore 


The  New  Broom 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 


Since  the  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  Government  took 
office  three  months  ago,  it  has  not  only  wiped  out  an  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  of  $M14  million  for  this  year,  but  has  reduced 
budgetted  expenditure  by  about  $M26  million.  Dr.  Goh 
Keng  Swee,  Singapore’s  Minister  for  Finance,  said:  “The 
total  public  debt  stands  at  $M115  million  and  reserves 
accumulated  in  sinking  funds  amount  to  $M  75  million.  There 
are  very  few  governments  today  with  such  a  small  public 
debt.”  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  slashing  the  salaries  of  Government  servants,  cutting  down 
and  pruning  Government  expenditure  in  every  possible  way, 
and  generally  tightening  the  belt  all  round.  The  prevailing 
^rit  in  official  circles  seems  to  be  more  work  or  output 
for  less  pay  or  money  as  the  case  may  be.  But  still  more 
money  is  needed  for  development  projects.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  last  week  passed  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Government 
to  raise  a  loan  in  Singapore  of  up  to  $M  100  million.  The 
amount  of  loan  to  be  floated  in  the  first  place  is  a  long-term 
loan  of  $M  25  million  at  5j  per  cent,  and  a  medium-term 
loan  of  $M  15  million  at  5  per  cent.  Much  of  this  money 
will  be  used  to  provide  houses  for  the  people,  more  schools 
and  hospitals  and  other  social  welfare  services. 

Meanwhile  the  new  broom  continues  to  sweep  clean.  There 
have  been  big  changes  in  Government  and  quasi -Government 
organisations,  hardly  one  of  which  has  escaped  a  “  spring 
deaning.”  The  latest  institution  to  be  “  reorganised  ”  is  the 
two-year  old  Singapore  Polytechnic.  The  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Dr.  Toh  Chin  Chye,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  said  that  in  future  students  would  not 
sit  for  examinations  set  in  England  and  Australia,  but  that 
they  would  sit  for  examinations  set  locally  by  the  Poly¬ 
technic  itself.  It  apparently  does  not  matter  whether  these 


qualifications  are  recognised  abroad  or  not.  In  any  case, 
the  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic  will  be  able  to  find  jobs  on 
the  Singapore  market. 

The  Singapore  Youth  Council  has  had  its  grant-in-aid  with¬ 
drawn  and  it  was  told  pretty  smartly  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  out  of  touch  with  the  masses.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  Government  to  take  over  many  of  the  functions 
in  the  field  of  voluntary  work,  social  services,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  and  youth  work,  that  were  formerly  carried  out  by 
private  bodies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  80  per  cent 
of  Singapore’s  H  million  population  is  Chinese,  that  Malay 
has  been  chosen  as  the  national  language.  Evening  classes  in 
the  Malay  language  are  mushrooming  all  over  the  island.  It 
is  expected  that  100,000  adults  will  be  studying  in  these  classes 
before  the  year  is  out.  The  main  reason  for  Malay  being 
decided  upon  is  political — with  an  eye  on  a  future  merger 
with  the  Malay-speaking  Federation  of  Malaya.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  foster  a  national  language  which  does 
not  have  its  roots  in  the  masses  themselves  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Trades  Union  Ordinance  has  been  amended  to  enable 
the  Government  to  dissolve  or  refuse  registration  to  “  yellow  ” 
or  “  splinter  ”  unions,  and  the  Government  is  setting  up  a 
Trade  Union  House  to  coordinate  the  trade  union  movement 
throughout  Singapore.  “  Yellow  ”  unions  are  described  as 
unions  formed  by  employers  with  the  purpose  of  weakening 
genuine  unions.  “  Splinter  ”  unions  are  those  formed  to  split 
unions  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation,  usually  by  former 
officials  of  the  “  parent  ”  union  who  failed  to  be  re-elected 
to  office.  But  the  workers  of  Singapore  face  a  much  more 
dangerous  problem  and  that  is  mass  unemployment.  One 
out  of  every  ten  potential  workers  in  Singapore  is  unemployed. 

The  new  Government  has  also  re-assessed  the  rateable 
valuation  of  property.  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan,  Minister  for 
National  Development,  explained  forthrightly  that  during  the 
past  ten  years,  the  City  Council  (then  responsible  for  assess¬ 
ment)  was  “  full  of  filth  and  corruption  and  no  proper  valua¬ 
tion  of  properties  was  undertaken.”  Now,  many  depart¬ 
mental  stores,  banks,  hotels,  cinemas,  amusement  parks,  and 
large  commercial  houses  will  have  to  pay  increased  assess-  . 
ment — in  some  case,  as  much  as  seven  times  the  previous 
figure.  Some  landlords  of  private  property  which  has  also 
been  re-assessed  say  that  they  will  have  to  pass  the  increase 
on  to  their  tenants  in  the  way  of  increased  rent  and  some 
business  firms  are  contemplating  cutting  down  their  staff 
to  find  the  extra  money  required  to  meet  the  higher  rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  pay  cuts,  the  continued  attacks  on  the 
English-educated  white-collared  Asian  bourgeoisie  for  being 
out  of  touch  with  the  masses  and  unenthusiastic  about  the 
work  of  national  construction,  there  have  been  mass  resigna¬ 
tions  from  Government  service.  Twenty-two  doctors,  in¬ 
cluding  two  surgeons,  have  just  announced  their  resignation, 
and  more  are  expected  to  resign  in  the  next  few  months. 
Ten  legal  officers,  including  magistrates,  have  followed  suit. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  local  officers  of  the  Singapore  City 
Council  have  quit.  Professors  and  lecturers  of  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Division  of  the  University  of  Malaya  have  threatened 
to  leave  if  their  salaries  are  cut  in  line  with  the  salaries  of 
Government  officials.  But  the  Government  is  undeterred 
and  continues  to  be  firm  in  its  resolve  to  bring  about  a  non- 
Communist  socialist-democratic  society  in  Singapore.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  painful  process,  but  the  Government  has  five 
years  in  which  to  accomplish  it. 
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Indonesian  Rebels 


From  a  Correspondent  in  Singapore 

A  new  centre  of  Indonesian  rebels  has  been  established  in 
Singapore  to  make  arrangements  for  the  proclamation  of 
Sumatra  as  an  independent  state.  This  centre,  provisionally 
called  Committee,  has  been  set  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Indonesian  Revolutionary  Forces.  Its  most  urgent 
aims  are  said  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  “independence  move¬ 
ment  ”  among  the  population  of  Sumatra,  the  preparations 
for  setting  up  an  emigrant  Sumatra  government,  as  well  as 
receiving  aid  from  as  many  countries  and  organisations  as 
possible.  It  is  reported  that  the  Committee  has  already  come 
into  contact  with  SEATO  bodies  and  the  Anti -Communist 
League  of  the  Asian  People — a  non-governmental  inter¬ 
national  organisation  with  a  centre  in  South  Korea.  At 
present  the  Committee  is  intent  on  sending  its  emissaries  to 
different  countries  to  enlist  their  support. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet  as  to  where  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Committee  will  be  located.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  placed  in  Manila  with  its  local  branches  in 
Singapore  and  Macau  where  Indonesian  emigrees  have  mostly 
entrenched  themselves. 
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Revision  of  US  Security  Pact 

From  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 

The  forthcoming  revision  of  the  US-Japan  Security  Pact 
is  the  top  political  stage  attraction  today  and  a  storm  is  slowly 
brewing  over  the  treaty  revision  issue.  Even  the  GovernmoU 
Party,  the  Liberal -Democrats  of  Prime  Minister  Nobusufc* 
Kishi,  is  affected  by  the  storm — and  divided. 

Yet  despite  the  extended  political  discussion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  battle-lines  drawn.  Liberals  for  and  Socialists  againM 
the  revision,  the  Japanese  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  weH- 
informed  on  the  matter.  The  whole  issue  has  been  coo- 
fused  by  the  very  intemperate  attitude  taken  by  both  parties, 
the  Left  charging  that  the  Government  seeks  revision  so  u 
to  pave  the  way  for  nuclear  armament  entry  into  Japan,  the 
Right  retorting  that  Socialist  moves  against  revision  are  merely 
actions  taken  under  direct  Communist  influence,  promotiiil 
the  left-wing  cause  under  the  guises  of  peace  and  human^ 
tarian  movements. 

A  major  newspaper,  the  Mainichi,  learned  as  a  result  of  i 
recent  poll  that  24.8  per  cent  of  voters  of  both  sexes  had  not 
even  known  the  Government  was  attempting  to  revise  the 
existing  treaty.  And  of  the  71.2  per  cent  balance,  only  31 
per  cent  felt  confident  enough  to  answer  that  they  knew  the 
contents  of  the  planned  revision,  while  15.4  per  cent  admitted 
to  no  knowledge  whatsoever. 

But  *if  the  people  do  not  care,  the  politicos  do.  In  the 
Socialist  Party  “  hard  ”  and  “  soft  ”  factions  show  signs  oI 
re-emergence,  potential  harbingers  of  a  new  split  of  the  leftiA 
elements  into  right-wing  (towards  conservatism)  and  left-wim 
(towards  radicalism,  even  Communism)  groups. 

And  in  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party  ranks,  the  Govera- 
ment  is  sufficiently  divided  on  the  treaty  revision  issue  as  to 
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volvement  in  a  potential  war  that  would  not  concern  it,  if 
the  treaty,  a$  it  now  stands,  is  signed ;  (2)  that  the  proposed 
10-year  period  for  the  treaty  is  excessively  long  and  that  (3) 
the  existing  Administrative  Agreement  should  not  be  revised 
in  a  limited  way  as  Foreign  Minister  Aikhiro  Fujiyama  re¬ 
commends,  but  be  completely  altered  to  permit  more 
sovereignty  for  Japan. 

So  far  Kono  goes  to  the  mat  with  Fujiyama  alone.  But 
he  serves  notice,  indirectly,  that  if  the  Premier  supports  his 
Foreign  Minister  (as  indeed  he  is  expected  to)  that  Kono 
then  will  train  his  guns  on  Kishi  himself. 

The  man  who  temporarily  eclipsed  Kono  politically  and 
clipped,  for  the  moment  at  least,  his  over-ambitious  wings,  is 
Hayato  Ikeda.  He  is  Kono’s  chief  opponent  in  the  Party, 
a  hold  over  from  the  old  post-war  Yoshida  Cabinet  where 
he  served  as  a  pro-American  Finance  Minister. 

Ikeda,  now  Minister  of  the  important  Ministry  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  and  Industry,  had  earlier  opposed  the  re¬ 
vision  attempts,  but  now  has  brought  himself  to  see  things 
through  Kishi  eyes.  He  says  the  reason  for  his  changed 
attitude  was  that  the  Government  had  agreed  to  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  presentation  of  the  new  pact  should  be  de¬ 
layed,  and  that  the  Diet  should  not  be  given  a  chance  to 
act  on  the  revision  until  its  next  regular  session,  in  1960. 
Ikeda  has  also  backed  up  the  Kishi-Fujiyama  position  in  these 
words :  “  The  security  of  Japan  is  inseparable  from  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  Far  East.” 

Leaders  of  the  other  major  factions,  wavering  between 
Kishi-Ikeda-Fujiyama  and  Kono,  are  hesitant  to  commit  them¬ 
selves.  Men  like  Kenzo  Matsumura  and  Bamboku  Ohno, 
even  though  they  range  themselves  with  the  anti-main-stream 
groups  say  merely  that  there  is  “  no  hurry  ”  on  revision  and 


delay  its  signing  by  many  months,  and  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  the  Prime  Minister  himself  may  not  be  called  in 
to  unite  the  conflicting  elements  in  his  own  party. 

Returning  from  his  month-long  trip  to  Western  Europe, 
Mr.  Kishi  had  initially  expressed  strong  confidence  in  obtain¬ 
ing  “  united  support  ”  from  his  party  for  the  treaty  revision. 

Outwardly,  the  various  splinter  groups  and  intra-party 
factions  remain  calm  and  silent.  Underneath  though,  they 
are  all  deliberating  over  how  best  to  utilise  this  pressing  issue 
to  their  own  advantage  for  control  of  party  and  Government 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Premier,  aware  of  this,  is  sharpening  his  claws  to  both 
strike  back  and  keep  from  sliding  off  a  slippery  roof. 

Japan’s  conservatives  pigeon-hole  themselves  once  again 
into  the  familiar  main-stream  and  anti-main-stream  factions. 
The  main  current  leaders  support  the  Kishi  revision  attempt, 
and  count  on  the  smile-ready  Premier  to  weather  the  opposi¬ 
tion  tempests  and  carry  the  day — and  the  treaty — on  the  basis 
of  his  popularity  and  his  known  prestige  outside  of  Japan. 
Kishi  will  resolve  all  difficulties,  these  leaders  believe. 

But  attention  is  focussing  more  and  more  on  “  Strong 
Man  ”  Ichiro  Kono,  the  first  son  of  a  Kanagawa  Prefecture 
wardheeler,  leading  light  in  the  politically  influential  “  Tuxedo 
Club,”  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
Chief  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board. 

Kono,  who  now  holds  no  Cabinet  post,  has,  in  fact,  re¬ 
portedly  fallen  out  with  Kishi,  raises  the  strongest,  loudest 
voice  of  dissent  against  the  Kishi  revision  plan.  He  feels 
that  Kishi’s  action  is  “  premature  ”  and  that  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  should  open  Uf^  “  tougher  ”  negotiations  with  US  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  Kono  group  insists  that  (1)  Japan  is  in  danger  of  in¬ 


that  the  matter  should  be  handled  “  with  care.” 

Even  Kishi’s  own  brother  Eisaku  Sato,  the  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter,  keeps  his  own  counsel,  remaining  silent  as  to  how  to 
handle  the  revision  issue. 

Fujiyama  is  insistent  that  his  course  is  the  proper  one.  He 
does  not  even  seem  to  mind  the  charge — as  he  stakes  his 
political  career  on  the  pact  change — that  he  is  “  going  it 
alone.” 

Those  who  keep  silent  are  fishing,  obviously,  in  deep  waters, 
and  for  big  stakes.  Not  a  man  but  does  not  think  he  has  a 
chance  of  becoming  Prime  Minister  if  somehow  the  stumbling- 
block  of  Kishi  can  be  removed,  if  Kishi  can  somehow  be 
made  to  stumble.  They  use  the  excuse  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev  meetings  to  lie  low,  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens. 

None  of  this  stalling,  sidestepping,  criticising  seems  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  very  bland  Mr.  Kishi,  however.  He  seems  to  sport 
an  air  of  quiet  confidence  that  he  is  a  foeman  worthy  even 
of  Mr.  Kono’s  tough  steel. 


C'nited  Ntates 


Watching  China 

From  David  C.  Williams 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

Washington  observers  have  been  busy  seeking  to  analyse 
the  motives  behind  Communist  China’s  “  intrusions  ” — to 
use  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  phrase — into  territories  claimed 
by  India. 

One  obvious  possibility  is  that  the  Peking  regime  is  flexing 
its  overseas  muscles  so  as  to  detract  attention,  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  period  of  economic  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
appointment  through  which  it  has  been  passing.  ^ 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  frankly  acknowledged  that 
the  achievements  of  the  “  great  leap  forward  ”  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Chinese  statisticians  seem  to  have  out¬ 
done  even  the  wildest  fancies  in  which  Soviet  statisticians  in¬ 
dulged  in  pre-Stalin,  and  especially  pre-World  War  II,  years. 
The  scepticism  of  western  students  of  China,  except  for  the 
ever- believing  fellow-travellers,  has  been  abundantly  justified. 

The  much-publicised  village  iron  furnaces,  it  has  now  been 
admitted,  failed  to  produce  anything  worth  using.  Even  the 
sacred  institution  of  the  village  commune  must,  it  seems,  be 
drastically  reformed. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  Chinese,  alarmed  by  signs 
of  Soviet-American  rapprochement,  are  seeking  to  raise  inter¬ 
national  tensions.  Proponents  of  this  theory  recall  the  in¬ 
dications  that  Khrushchev’s  project  of  a  summit  meeting  at 
the  UN  headquarters  was  dropped  under  Chinese  pressure. 

According  to  both  these  theories,  the  abortive  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Quemoy  and  the  current  difficulties  in  Laos  are  part 
of  the  same  pattern. 

The  third  theory  sees  the  boundary  troubles  between  India 
and  China  as  part  of  a  long-term  Peking  plan  for  exjiansion 
into  the  “  soft  ”  under-belly  of  Asia.  Its  proponents  em¬ 
phasise  the  long  period  during  which  these  troubles  have  been 
developing,  and  express  doubt  that  they  are  a  mere  response 
to  momentary  currents  in  world  politics. 

Kuomintang  maps,  it  is  not^,  claimed  the  territories  in 


dispute  for  China.  The  Communists  continued  to  print  and 
distribute  these  maps,  at  first  claiming  that  there  had  not 
been  time  to  revise  them.  This  claim  has  now  been  aban¬ 
doned. 

What  is  now  taking  place,  it  is  theorised,  is  a  form  of 
psychological  warfare  against  the  Mongoloid  peoples  of 
Ladakh,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  other  border  areas.  The  Chinese, 
it  is  felt,  are  seeking  to  demonstrate  to  these  peoples  that 
China  is  strong  and  India  is  weak — and  that  they  had  best 
make  their  peace  with  the  stronger  of  their  neighbours. 

They  may  also  be  banking  upon  the  possibility  of  divisive 
forces  and  differences  of  opinion  within  India  itself.  They 
may  be  hoping  that  many  Indians  will  think  these  areas  too 
remote  to  be  worth  fighting  over — as  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  of  Britain  once  considered  Czechoslovakia. 

While  no  one  professes  certainty  about  Chinese  intentions, 
this  third  theory  is  gaining  ground  in  Washington. 

While  there  may  be  some  private  gloating  at  the  possibility 
that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  is  learning  by  experience  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  co-existence  with  a  powerful  and  thrusting  Com¬ 
munist  state,  official  circles  have  carefully  avoided  striking 
this  note.  They  have  instead  been  emphasising  that  it  is  for 
India — and  for  Prime  Minister  Nehru — to  speak  out. 

Needless  to  say,  no  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  troubles 
of  Defence  Minister  Khrishna  Menon,  by  all  odds  the  most 
unpopular  Indian  statesman  in  America.  But,  even  here, 
official  and  unofficial  comment  has  been  muted. 

Official  Washington  does  not  disguise,  however,  its  hope 
that  recent  events  may  bring  India  and  Pakistan  closer  to¬ 
gether — and,  building  upon  the  agreement  for  division  of  the 
Indus  waters,  lead  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  painful  and 
costly  disputes  which  have  plagued  the  two  nations. 
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HINDUISM 

SWANI  NIKILANANDA  This  complete  survey 

of  Hindu  beliefs  and  customs  is  indispensible  fur  the 
students  of  the  East,  and  for  all  those  interested  in 
Eastern  thought. 

I6s. 

TAO  TE  CHING 

CHU  TA  KAO  This  is  the  htst  and  at  present 
the  only  translation  of  this  masterpiece  of  Chinese 
wisdom  into  English  by  a  Chinese. 

I5s. 

STUDIES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  WAY 

CHRISTMAS  HUHRHREVS  One  of  the  leaders 

of  the  Buddhist  movement  in  the  west  and  the  author 
of  many  other  books  on  the  subject,  offers  here  the 
record  of  his  own  experiences  in  seeking  for  that 
peace  of  mind  which  is  the  master  of  events  and 
circumstance. 

I5s. 

BUDDHA’S  WORDS 
OF  WISDOM 

G.  F.  ALLEN  Many  millions  of  this  planets  in¬ 
habitants  regard  Buddha  as  the  wisest  man  this  world 
has  ever  known;  now  westerners  are  finding  that 
this  peaceful  approach  to  life  helps  to  ease  the  tur¬ 
moil  and  worry  of  modern  existence.  In  this  book 
Mr.  Allen,  who  has  lived  in  monasteries  in  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  presents  soothing  and  enlightening 
quotations  taken  from  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Buddhists. 

I  Os.  6d. 

THE  BUDDHA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

G.  F.  ALLEN  Mr.  Allen  shows  how  an  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  westerners  are  utilizing  this  tolerant 
way  of  life  to  secure  for  themselves  that  most 
cherished  of  treasures,  contentment.  He  treats  his 
subject  to  a  ruthless,  impartial,  criticism,  analysing 
it  to  the  measure  of  its  own  Buddhist  criterion  of 
Anicca  Change. 

About  25s. 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  UNWIN  LTD 
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Recent  Books 


Chinese  Secret  Societies  in  Malaya  by  Leon  Comber  (L(Kust 
Valley,  New  York-.  J.  J.  Augustin,  $6.50) 

This  fascinating  work,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
US  Association  for  Asian  Studies,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  history  and  formation  of  the  Chinese  secret  societies 
in  China.  Mr.  Comber  then  traces  in  a  factual  and  concise 
way  how  these  organisations  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Chinese  immigrant,  and  thus  an  integral 
factor  of  the  Malayan  scene.  The  author,  with  consumate 
skill,  explains  the  complicated  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  is  given  ample  scope  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  this  account.  For  example,  one  of  the  points  which 
emerges  from  this  survey  is  that  of  the  inability  of  successive 
British  Governments  in  Malaya  to  deal  with  the  societies 
effectively  or  even  to  foresee  any  competent  long-term  policy 
in  their  dealings  with  them.  The  problem  of  the  administration 
in  trying  to  deal  with  a  constantly  growing  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation — and,  therefore,  constantly  growing  powers  of  fhe 
Triad  societies — must  also  have  been  substantial.  In 
Singapore,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  population  in  1819 
amounted  to  a  mere  30.  In  1824  it  was  3,317  and  by  1901 
it  had  increased  to  164,681.  A  Major  James  Low,  writing  in 
1840,  describes  how  the  problem  of  trying  to  maintain  law 
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and  order  was  made  virtually  impossible,  considering  the 
main  functions  of  these  societies.  One  of  them  was:  “To 
aipport  each  other  on  all  occasions  and  to  screen  their 
brethren  from  public  justice,  but  reserving  to  their  secret 
tribunal  the  power  to  punish  offences  committed  within  the 
iociety  by  its  own  members  .  .  The  Triad  societies  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  open  upheavals.  Between  the 
fi  years  1855  to  1866  alone,  there  was  a  general  strike  and 
serious  riots  in  Penang  between  rival  secret  societies  when 
trading  was  brought  to  a  standstill  and  the  entire  Chinese 
le  population  up  in  arms  against  the  government.  At  one  time 

nt  there  were  some  35,000  men  fighting  a  rival  societies’  war. 

es  But,  according  to  the  then  Governor  Blundell,  the  Colonial 

se  Office  never  acted  forcefully  against  the  societies,  perhaps 

he  because  they  considered  them  some  sort  of  Freemasonry, 

■al  However,  the  Societies  Ordinance  Act  of  1889  made  all 

ite  Chinese  secret  societies  ipso  facto  unlawful  societies — though 

he  it  certainly  did  not  diminish  their  activities,  at  least  not  up 

ms  1  to  the  time  this  book  deals  with:  1900.  Today,  seventy 
ich  ||  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  act,  a  newly  elected 
ive  |j  government  has  taken  office  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
ies  I  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  it  will  deal  with  the 
icy  I  problem.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Comber  will  follow 
ion  I  up  his  present  volume  with  a  second  one,  dealing  with  the 
pu-  I  present  situation.  Apart  from  constituting  a  standard  work 
(he  I  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Comber’s  book  is  invaluable  to  anyone 
In  I  interested  in  Malayan  history,  or  indeed  in  the  mentality  and 
819  I  probable  course  of  political  progress  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
901  I  Federation. 

;  in  I  B.C. 

law  |]  - - - 


Nehru 


A  POLITICAL  BIOGRAPHY 
MICHAEL  BRECHER 

‘It  is  Mr  Brecher’s  achievement  to  have  written 
a  book  which,  despite  the  existing  mass  of 
material,  will  carry  the  average  reader  a  long  way 
forward  in  the  understanding  of  both  the  man 
and  his  surging  age  ....  This  is  excellent 
contemporary  history  ....  an  unusually  interesting 
book.  ’  Economist  Illustrated  42s.  net 


Socialism  in  Southern 
Asia 


SAUL  ROSE 

The  author  has  studied  the  parties  in  the  area 
which  pursue  democratic  socialist  aims  as 
distinguished  from  the  Communist  groups  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  primarily  nationalist  on  the 
other.  He  has  done  this  country  by  country  but 
has  also  surveyed  the  movement  in  more  general 
terms.  30j.  ne 


Early  Travellers  in 
New  Zealand 


Edited  by  nancy  m.  taylor 

The  history  of  travel  in  New  Zealand  is  as  stirring 
as  anything  in  the  epics  of  exploration  elsewhere. 
From  the  journals,  diaries  and  reports  of  eleven 
travellers  between  1841  and  1873,  Nancy  Taylor 
has  mapped  their  journeys,  scrutinized  their 
personalities  and  disentangled  their  writings. 

Maps,  63*.  net  forthcoming 


ASIA  is  M  N«w  ConKnenf  To^ay 
KNOW  IT  BETTER 
Hireugh 

AflUm  Spmher 

A  WaaUy  Digest  of  Asian  Events  with  Index 
A  MUST  Reference  Work  on  ASIA 
For  all  Libraries,  Ueivenities,  Colleges, 
Newspapers  and  Public  Bodies 
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The  Union  of  Burma 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

HUGH  TINKER 

This  new  edition  has  been  revised  to  take  account 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  installation  of 
General  Ne  Win  as  Prime  Minister  in  October 
1958.  The  book  provides  the  first  comprehensive 
study  of  Burma  since  independence  was  attained. 

(Chatham  House)  Second  edition  42s.  net 
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•  Today's  JAPAN  TIMES  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EDITION  wUl  reach 
you  the  day  alter  tomorrow. 
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postage  Is  very  reasonable. 

Far  further  particulars,  please  apply  to: 
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Conquest  of  Violence 

THE  GANDHIAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONFLICT 
JOAN  BONDURANT 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  Gandhi's  Satyagraha, 
or  politics  of  non-violence.  It  is  not  a  political 
history  but  rather  a  book  which  abstracts  from 
recent  events  in  India  theoretical  lines  of  thought 
about  social  and  political  conflict. 

(Princeton  University  Press)  32s.  6d.  n< 
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Economics  and  Trade 


EUROPEAN  MACfflNE  TOOLS  FOR  ASIA 

By  A  Special  Correspondent 


TiE  large  riimber  of  Indian,  Japanese  and  Chinese  visitors 
to  the  European  Machine  Tool  Exhibition,  held  in  Paris 
in  September,  was  widely  observed  and  commented  by  the 
exhibitors.  European  Machine  Tool  Exhibitions,  organised  by  the 
European  Co-operation  Committee  of  this  industry  comprises 
machine  tool  associations  of  the  UK,  West  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Switzeriand,  are 
held  every  second  year.  It  is  an  important  show  at  which  the 
latest  trends  and  developments  in  machine  tools  are  on  show. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  took  place  in  a  new  exhibition  building 
of  unconventional  design  and  great  beauty.  The  building  itself 
is  an  engineering  achievement  but  unfortunately  it  has  several 
shortcomings  in  acconunodating  an  exhibition  of  machine  tools; 
very  heavy  machine  tools  could  not  be  exhibited.  Because  of  fhe 
limitation  of  space  (the  19S7  exhibition  took  place  in  Hanover, 
where  a  number  of  halls  provided  a  much  larger  amount  of 
space  for  exhibitors)  some  leading  machine  tool  manufacturers 
declined  to  take  part  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  the  exhibitors 
had  to  restrict  the  number  of  their  machines  on  view.  The  machine 
tools  which  were  not  on  show  at  Paris  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
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various  national  machine  tools  exhibitions  which  are  usually 
held  in  alternate  years  (e.g.  the  UK  Machine  Tool  Trades  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  already  making  preparations  for  their  exhibition  at 
Olympia,  London,  in  1%0). 

Industrialisation  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  has  created  large 
demands  for  machine  tools  in  individual  countries  and  the  stage 
of  development  in  each  country  determines  the  types  of  machine 
tools  required.  As  far  as  one  can  make  generalisations  it  it 
possible  to  say  that  in  countries  where  there  are  no  machine 
tool  industries  or  where  they  are  in  their  infancy,  and  semi-skilled 
labour  is  employed,  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  so-called 
“  bread-and-butter  ”  types  of  machine  tools  and  for  machine 
tools  designed  for  use  in  training  schools  (e.g.  Colchester 
“  Student  ”  lathe  which  also  incorporates  many  safety  features  to 
protect  inexperienced  operators).  Incidentally  this  type  of  machine 
is  also  of  great  interest  to  countries  at  a  highly  industrialised 
stage  as  the  question  of  training  in  industry  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

On  the  other  hand  countries  like  India,  Japan  and  China,  which 
have  their  own  expanding  machine  tool  industries,  have  been 
and  are  bound  to  remain  importers  of  machine  tools  on  a  large 
scale  (highly  industrialised  countries  are  not  only  exporters  of 
machine  tools  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  biggest  importen 
of  these  machines).  These  countries  are  buyers  of  “  sophisticated  ” 
types  of  machine  tools,  high-precision  and/or  high-productioa 
types  of  machines  and  machine  tools  of  very  large  size  (for 
example  machine  tools  ordered  by  the  Chinese  some  months  ago). 

The  Paris  Exhibition  clearly  indicated  a  certain  trend  from 
“  transfer  lines  ”  with  single  purpose  madiines  towards  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  production  lines  with  standard  machines  which  have  a 
far  greater  versatility  and  can  be  easier  switched  over  to  produo 
tion  of  other  designs  and  models  without  a  lengthy  intemiptioa 
of  the  production  process.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  question 
of  saving  material  by  greater  use  of  metal-forming  machines  u 
against  metal-cutting  machines  was  very  much  in  the  mind  of 
machine  tool  users  and  manufacturers.  The  Paris  Exhibitioi 
provided  a  good  opportunity  for  Asian  production  engineers  to 
discuss  all  these  important  questions  with  machine  tool  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  stands  were  manned  by  high  executives,  including 
technical  directors. 

BRITISH  EXHIBITORS  AT  PARIS 

Over  60  UK  firms  took  part  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  thdr 
exhibits  covered  a  wide  range  of  equipment,  which  included  not 
only  actual  machine  tools  but  also  jigs,  tools  and  chucks  as  weD 
as  electrical  equipment  and  some  of  the  latest  examples  for  the 
electronic  control  of  machine  tools.  The  Machine  Tool  Trads 
Association  had  its  own  information  centre  and  supplied  info^ 
mation  about  the  exhibitors  and  other  members  of  the  AssociatioK 

Among  the  UK  exhibitors  were:  Asquith  Machine'  Tool 
poration  Ltd.  (which  comprises  the  following  manufacturing 
companies:  William  Asquith  Ltd.,  Drummond  Brs.  Ltd.,  Kitchci 
&  Wade  Ltd.,  and  George  Swift  &  Sons  Ltd.),  the  productioR 
programme  of  which  includes  radial  and  vertical  filing  machines, 
horizontal  boring  and  milling  machines,  transfer  machines,  largt 
range  of  various  lathes  as  well  as  gear  shaping  machines. 
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Among  the  exhibited  machines  at  this  stand  were  the  Asquith 
V  Spindle  Ram  Type  Horizontal  Milling  and  Boring  Machine 
IS  well  as  The  Drummond  No.  2A  “  Maxicut  ”  High  Speed  Gear 
Shaping  machine  fitted  with  automatic  loading  equipment.  Two 
member  firms  of  the  Associated  British  Machine  Tool  Makers 
Ltd.,  London,  had  separate  stands  at  the  exhibition,  namely  The 
Churchill  Machine  Tool  Co.  Ltd.,  which  have  a  wide  range  of 
precision  grinding  machines  of  all  types  and  sizes  including  plain 
cylindrical  machines  up  to  60"  diameter  exhibited  a  centreless 
profiling  machine  with  power  driven  bar  equipment  and  Model 
"HBM”  automatic  sizing  internal  grinding  machine,  while 
H.  W.  Ward  &  Co.  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  capstan  lathes  and 
combination  turret  lathes,  had  several  machines  on  view,  including 
a  capstan  lathe  with  double  slide  capstan  rest  and  a  No.  10 
combination  turret  lathe  with  covered  bed.  We  understand  that 
other  members  of  ABMTM  will  be  showing  their  machines  at  the 
forthcoming  Olympia  exhibition. 

Snow  &  Co.  Ltd.,  exhibits  included  a  heavy  duty  precision 
grinder  equipped  with  automatic  down-feed  and  size-control  inde¬ 
pendent  of  wheel  dressing  or  wheel  wear.  This  machine  is 
operated  from  a  push  button  elevating  panel  which  is  linked  to 
electrically  operated  hydraulic  valve  gear. 

Wickman  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  multi-spindle  automatics,  the 
range  of  which  includes  ten  sizes  of  bar  machines  and  five  sizes 
for  chuck  work,  exhibited  li" — 6  bar  machines  and  6i" — 6  chuck 
machines.  At  the  same  stand  machine  tools  of  Webster  &  Bennett 
Ltd.,  were  on  view.  The  latter  company  builds  a  range  of  vertical 
boring  and  turning  mills,  and  the  48"  size  machine  was  exhibited. 
Wilkins  &  Mitchell  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  presses,  exhibited  a 
350  tons  single  action,  straight  sided,  all  steel  eccentric  press, 
which  is  of  tie  rod  construction,  built  with  one,  two  or  four-point 
suspension  of  the  slide.  These  presses  cover  a  wide  range  of 
working  applications,  including  blanking,  piercing  and  forming. 
These  presses  can  be  fitted  with  cushions  in  bed  for  an  extensive 
range  of  heavy  drawing  work 
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WEST  EUROPEAN  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA 


1959  from  DM113  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1958.  Thus  the  UK  favourable  trade  balance  with  China 
amounted  to  £3  million  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959, 
while  that  of  West  Germany  reached  £10.5  million  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year. 

French  sales  to  China  rose  to  5,110  million  Fr.Frs.  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1959  as  against  1,669  million  Fr.Frs.  durini 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  The  latest  reports  from  Pane 
indicate  that  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  development  of 
French  trade  with  China  as  at  present.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  China  is  offering  to  supply  in  barter  deals  goods  df 
interest  to  the  West,  including  soya  beans.  Negotiations  for 
placing  orders  for  some  French  industrial  goods  have  reached 
an  advanced  stage. 

Austria's  exports  to  China  increased  to  80  million  Austrian 
shilling  during  the  first  five  months  of  1959  from  28  million 
shillings  during  the  corresponding .  period  of  1958. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway  has  consideraUy 

This  year  they  amounted  to 


PESSIMISTS  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  West 
European  trade  with  China  declared  self  •righteously  “we 
told  you  so  ’’  when  some  time  ago  western  traders 
experienced  certain  difficulties  in  their  trade  with  China.  The 
latest  available  western  official  statistics,  however,  show  that  the 
trade  with  China  is  now  growing. 

UK  exports  to  China  amounted  to  £13.7  million  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1958,  an  increase  of  over  10  per  cent  as 
against  the  corresponding  period  of  1958,  when  the  exports  were 
valued  at  £12.4  million  (not  to  forget  that  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1957  the  exports  amounted  to  only  £7.4  million).  In 
addition,  UK  re-exports  to  China  increased  to  £311,000  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1959  as  against  £50,000  and  £30,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957  and  1958  respectively. 

West  Germany  has  become  the  biggest  western  supplier  of 
China,  and  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1959  her  exports 
to  China  reached  the  value  of  DM283.4  million  (about  £23.5 
million),  an  increase  of  about  90  per  cent  as  against  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1958  when  they  amounted  to  DM150.9  million. 
Thus  during  the  above-mentioned  periods  of  1959  the  West 
German  exports  stood  at  a  monthly  average  rate  of  nearly  £3.4 
million  and  the  UK  exports  at  about  £1.7  million. 

The  UK  and  West  Germany  also  increased  their  imports  from 
China.  British  imports  from  China  amounted  to  £11.1  million 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959  as  against  £10  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958,  and  West  German 
imports  rose  to  DM153  million  during  the  first  seven  months  of 


stepped  up  her  exports  to  China. 

23  million  N.Kr  during  the  first  five  months  as  against  0.1 
million  N.Kr  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958  (which, 
incidentally,  also  indicates  the  Chinese  policy  of  diversifleatioe 
in  their  purchasing  policy). 

A  survey  of  contracts  still  to  be  executed  by  West  European 
firms  indicates  that  during  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  the 
exports  to  China — at  least  in  the  case  of  the  main  exporting 
countries  to  that  market — will  continue  at  the  same  rate  at 
during  the  first  half  of  1959,  and  that  the  export  figures  for  the 
whole  of  1959  will  be  considerably  higher  than  those  of  195i 
In  the  meantime,  negotiations  for  Chinese  purchases  in  variou 
West  European  countries  have  lately  entered  an  advanced  stage, 
and  it  is  expected  that  large  scale  orders  will  be  placed  by  them 
with  European  manufacturers  shortly. 
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USSR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA, 
KOREA  AND  VIETNAM 


According  to  the  Soviet  official  statistics,  Russia’s  trade  widi 
China  has  developed  as  follows : 

1958  1957 

USSR  imports  from  China:  3,525  2,953 

USSR  exports  to  China:  2,536  2,176 

(all  figures  in  million  rouble^ 
Soviet  exports  to  China  included  machinery  and  industiid 
installations  to  the  value  of  1,272  million  roubles  in  1958  (l,0tt 
million  in  1957). 

The  Soviet  Union’s  trade  with  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
developed  as  follows: 

1958  1957 

USSR  imports  from  North  Korea:  188  250 

USSR  exports  to  North  Korea:  232  240 

USSR  imports  from  North  Vietnam:  40  13 

USSR  exports  to  North  Vietnam:  33  39 

(all  figures  in  million  roubleil 
Thus  the  total  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Noidl 
Korea  (particularly  the  imports  from  North  Korea)  show  i 
decrease  in  1958,  while  in  the  case  of  North  Vietnam  Russiaa 
imports  show  a  considerable  increase  as  against  a  drop  in  their 
exports  to  that  country. 
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Industries  in  India  with 
Foreign  Collaboration 

By  T.  V.  R.  Chandran 

INDIA'S  bid  for  the  development  of  its  industries  and  resources 
and  the  Government’s  willingness  to  favourably  consider  pro¬ 
posals  of  financial  and  technical  collaboration  with  foreign  firms 
are  reflected  in  the  emergence  of  several  new  projects,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  approved.  Some  of  the  projects  that  are 
in  blue-print  and  final  stages,  comprise  those  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  bagasse,  aluminium,  wrist  watches,  synthetic  rubber, 
nylon  yam,  antibiotics,  etc. 

A  consortium  of  French  watch-makers  and  engineers  is 
collaborating  with  the  Indian  firm  of  Phoenix  Watch  Company 
in  the  new  Indo-French  Watch  Industries  which  will  start  pro¬ 
ducing  pin-lever  wrist  watches  at  its  plant  at  Poona  from  1960. 
By  1%5  the  indigenous  component  of  an  Indian-made  watch  will 
be  about  90  per  cent.  The  French  consortium  will  have  a  50 
per  cent  interest  in  the  equity  capital  of  the  project  which  will 
fully  meet  the  cost  of  machinery  and  plant.  The  consortium 
comprises  the  firms  of  L’Horlogeria  de  Savoy  and  Fabriques 
Tribandeu,  among  others. 

India  will  be  able  to  start  a  wider  range  of  antibiotics  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  which  plans 
the  setting  up  of  a  fermentation  plant  and  the  production  of 
antibiotics,  besides  the  manufacture  of  certain  drugs  and  speciality 
chemicals.  The  expansion  of  production  facilities  in  India  forms 
part  of  the  US  firm’s  $13  million  world-wide  expansion  pro¬ 
gramme.  Its  Indian  subsidiary,  Lederle  Laboratories  (Bombay) 
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have  sought  a  licence  from  the  Indian  Govemipent  for  the 
expansion  of  production  facilities. 

The  US  firm  of  Firestone  Tyre  and  Rubber  Company  is  stated 
to  be  collaborating  with  a  Bombay  industrialist,  Mr.  Tulsidas 
Kilachand,  in  a  project  to  manufacture  synthetic  rubber.  This 
will  be  the  first  project  of  the  kind  in  India.  Costing  about  £12 
millions  (Rs.  160  millions)  the  plant  will  be  located  at  Bareilly 
in  North  India  and  will  have  a  planned  annual  capacity  of  20,000 
tons. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  set  up  a  reclaimed  rubber  plant 
of  4,000  ton  capacity. 

Prospects  for  these  projects  are  considered  bright  because 
don'^tic  raw  rubber  output  falls  short  of  the  industry’s  needs 
by  25,000  tons  a  year. 

Hopes  of  setting  up  a  new  aluminium  plant  near  Bombay  (in 
Kulhapur  District  around  the  Koyna  hydel  project  zone)  appear 
to  be  more  bright  now.  A  Bombay  industrialist  has  sought  New 
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Delhi’s  sanction  to  set  up  a  plant  near  Koyna  and  is  negotiating 
technical  and  financial  collaboration  with  firms  in  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  A  recent  government  survey  has  disclosed 
rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  aluminium-bearing  bauxite  at 
Urgir  (Kulhapur)  estimated  at  5.74  million  tons.  The  proposed 
aluminium  plant  will  produce  initially  10,000  tons  a  year  and  its 
capacity  will  be  raised  to  25,000  tons  in  a  few  years.  The  project 
will  cost  about  £15  millions  (Rs.  200  millions). 

An  American  syndicate  comprising  the  firms  of  Von  Kohorn 
International  and  Von  Kohom  Eastern  Corporation,  is  collaborat¬ 
ing  in  a  project  to  set  up  the  first  nylon  yam  i^ant  in  India. 
The  US  participants  will  supply  machinery  and  plant  as  to  fully 
cover  their  49  per  cent  share  of  the  equity  capital  of  the  project, 
and  also  make  available  technical  know-how.  The  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  2  million  pounds  a  year  and  is  expected  to  start 
production  in  1961.  In  the  early  stages  the  company  will  import 
the  required  caprolactum,  but  this  will  become  available  in  the 
country  after  a  period.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Indian 
firm  of  Nanubhai  Industries  and  the  agreement  for  erecting  the 
£1,350,000  (Rs.  18  millions)  plant  was  signed  in  the  first  week 
of  August. 

The  Indian  industrial  group  of  Tata  has  plans  to  manufacture 
the  well-known  DKW  light  cars,  a  new  model  of  which  is  just 
going  into  production  in  Germany.  Tata’s  present  partners  in  the 
truck  di'/ision  of  Tata  Locomotive  and  Engineering  Company, 
namely,  Daimier-Benz,  have  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  firm  of  Auto-Union  which  has  been  making  DKW  cars  for 
30  years,  and  this  firm  has  agreed  to  license  Tata  for  producing 
the  vehicles  in  India.  The  scheme  is  awaiting  Government 
sanction.  Estimated  to  cost  about  £10  to  £11  millions  (Rs.  140 
millions),  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  to  produce  12,000  vehicles 
per  year  and  the  proposed  ex-factory  price  of  a  light  car  is  put 
at  £522  (Rs.  6,950). 

Tata  has  also  finalised  plans  to  manufacture  pulp  and  paper 
madiinery  in  association  with  the  Swedish  firm  of  A.  Johnson 
and  Company,  and  actual  manufacture  of  these  is  expected  to 
begin  late  in  1959. 
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under  a  special  programme.  During  19S9  it  is  hoped  to  export  a 
maximum  quantity  of  6,000  tons  to  both  Dundee  and  Continentti  | 
jute  industries.  Dimdee  alone  uses  about  140,000  tons  of  raw  juk 
per  year  so  that  Pakistan  wQl  remain  the  main  supplier. 

Jute  has  been  cultivated  in  Burma  for  many  years  for  local 
domestic  consumption  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that  seriov 
attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  crop  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Rice  had  always  been  the  main  cash  crop  of  the  peasanli 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  introduced  a  programoe 
expanding  of  jute  acreage.  The  jute  expansion  project  is  directed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  Corporation  (A.R.D.C.). 

In  1958  about  11, (XX)  tons  of  fibre  was  produced  which  wai 
approximately  double  the  crop  of  1957.  It  is  expected  that  thk 
season  1959  there  will  be  a  further  considerable  increase  due  to 
the  larger  acreage  under  cultivation.  The  intention  is  eventuaDy 
to  produce  a  crop  of  about  1(X),0(X)  tons  per  year.  The  principal 
growing  area  is  the  delta  area  of  the  Irrawaddy  River. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Burma  jute  crop  is  high- 
quality  fibre  and,  with  proper  handling  and  assortment,  very 
suitable  for  export.  Burma  has  a  modem  jute  mill  industry 
which  is  mainly  interested  in  the  production  of  sacking,  and  it 
is  therefore  wasteful  to  use  the  high-quality  fibre  for  this  purpoae. 

On  the  other  hand,  Burma  is  able  to  process  all  the  low-quality 
fibre  she  produces  and  import  the  balance  to  meet  the  ^equiI^ 
ments  of  her  mill  industry. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  (A.R.D.C.)  is  the 
only  authorised  exporter  of  raw  jute.  So  far,  export  has  bees 
limited  to  initial  trial  parcels  for  experimental  purposes,  but  at 
a  result  of  the  experience  gained  from  their  first  shipments  a  moR 
advanced  programme  for  assorting,  grading  and  packing  has  now  i 
come  into  operation.  The  first  shipment  of  this  improved  standud  ] 
has  arrived  in  Dundee  and  from  inspection  of  this  delivery  it  h  ^ 
evident  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  selection, 
cleaning  and  general  handling  of  the  jute.  Further  shipmenli 
have  been  made  and  it  is  now  hoped  to  continue  a  regulai, 
though  of  necessity,  a  relatively  small  supply  of  Burma  jute  to 
both  Dundee  and  the  Continent.  Export  will  be  made  in  Kutda 
bales  of  125  lbs.  each  until  there  are  arrangements  for  the 
installation  of  a  modem  press  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  h 
operation  for  packing  of  the  1%0  crop. 


Sweden’s  Trade  With 
Australasia 


Jute  From  Burma 


r[E  first  commercial  shipment  of  jute  fibre  from  Burma  has 
arrived  in  Dtmdee,  the  processing  centre  of  the  United 
Kingdom  jute  industry,  and  further  supplies  are  on  their  way 
to  this  country. 


It  is  approximately  127  years  ago  since  jute  from  India  was 
first  introduced  to  Dundee  textile  manufacturers.  However,  since 
1947,  this  industry  has  been  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  raw 
jute  on  Pakistan,  which  is  a  highly  monopolistic  seller.  Welcome 
has  been  given  in  Dundee,  therefore,  to  the  prospects  of  an 
additional  and  regular  source  of  good  fibre  for  the  production 
of  high-quality  jute  goods. 


The  Burmese  Government  are  encouraging  the  growing  of  jute 


The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Sweden’s  tradi 
with  the  country’s  main  trading  partners  in  Asia  and  Oceania: 

1958  1939 


{whole  year) 

{firsts 

months) 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Pakistan 

14.4 

13.1 

5.4 

3.1 

India 

27.1 

91.5 

8.8 

41.8 

Ceylon 

16.1 

7.8 

8.4 

3.7 

Indonesia 

21.9 

15.5 

18.8 

4.7 

Philippines 

31.9 

10.0 

20.4 

4.3 

China 

19.8 

91.3 

12.6 

30.1 

Japan 

118.5 

31.5 

48.8 

19.4 

Australia 

52.2 

134.5 

20.4 

54.8 

New  Zealand  20.3 

28.4 

‘  8.5 

13.5 

{All  figures  in  million  Sw.Kr.) 

In  1958  the  imports  from  China  comprised  food  produces  to  th* 
value  of  6.7  million  and  textile  goods  to  the  value  of  5.5  millifll 
Sw.Kr.,  whUe  Swedish  exports  to  Qiina  included  iron  and  sted 
and  products  thereof  valued  at  49.3  million,  and  machineiy 
valued  at  22.8  million  Sw.Kr. 


lift  ^  1  §.^sgg.-gg.  lE 
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SWEDEN - 

Complete  facilities  for 

Documentary  Credits 
Collections 
T  ransfers 
Credit  Information 
T rad e  Promotion 

are  offered  by 

SKANSKA  BANKEN 

ESTABLISHED  1896 

MALMO  AND  STOCKHOLM 

Telegrams:  SKANSKABANK 

Let  US  act  as  your 
correspondent  in 

- - ^—SWEDEN 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  •  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Genera/  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINOIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

12  eiLLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C.l 
Tel:  Royal  M44  Gram*:  lalanath.  Fan. 


lESCO  SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINES 

A  new  light 

CORRUGATED  BENDING  ROLLER 

for  22  S.W.G.  3'  PITCH  corrugated  Sheets 


ILSTERN  world,  OCTOBER.  1959 


This  BESCO  MODEL  LT  ALL-STEEL  CORRUGATED  BENDING 
ROLLER  is  a  specially  designed  machine  for  curving  light 
corrugated  sheets  of  standard  3'  pitch.  Steel  plate  con¬ 
struction  with  virtually  unbreakable  strength.  Suitable 
for  easy  hand  operation  through  its  gears.  The  diameter 
of  the  rollers  is  4}'  and  working  length  33”  with  10 
corrugations.  Both  bottom  rollers  are  driven  and  the 
top  roller  has  parallel  adjustment  for  various  radii. 

A  light  and  inexpensive  but  strong  machine,  really 
capable  of  sustained  work  under  tough  conditions  with 
little  or  no  maintenance.  A  heavier  motor  driven  machine 
with  5|'  diameter  rollers  is  available. 


^J.Sdwardf  ltd 

EDWARDS  HOUSE,  BUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W.t 

RhoiM*:  EUSton  4M1  (7  IIims)  3771  (4  liiMs) 

Cram*:  B— cotooli  Leaden  N.VV.I 


Afenti  for  B— co  Sheet  Hotel  Werhing  Hachinec  and  Rroaaaa: 
India,  Faklstan,  Burma,  Halaya,  Bomhay,  Karachi,  Rangoon,  Slngagoro; 
WILLIAM  JACKS  B  CO.  LTD. 

Phllleelnes,  Manilla:  MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  SUPRLIES  INC. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


UK  WOOL  TRADE  WTIH 
AUSTRALASIA 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  19S9, 
UK  global  imports  of  raw  wool  have  in¬ 
creased  to  544.5  million  lb.  valued  at 
£101.8  million.  This  is  against  435.8  mil¬ 
lion  lb.  valued  at  £94.1  million  in  1958. 
The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  imports  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Asian  countries: 

1958  1959 

{first  eight  months  of  the  year) 


Australia 

(m.  lb.)  (m.  £) 
182.6  41.8 

(m.  lb.)  (m.  £) 
232.7  45.7 

New  Zealand 

125.7 

25.9 

132.5 

24.5 

India 

8.4 

1.7 

10.1 

2.0 

Pakistan 

7.1 

1.3 

7.0 

1.2 

China 

1.1 

0.2 

1.7 

0.2 

During  the  same  period  UK  total  exports 
of  wool  tops  increased  in  volume  but  due 
to  lower  prices  their  overall  value  was 
lower.  The  following  table  shows  the 
importance  of  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
markets  for  the  UK  wool  tops  industry: 


1958  1959 

{first  eight  months  of  the  year) 
(m.  lb.)  (m.  £)  (m.  lb.)  (m.  £) 


overall  exports  60.3 
incl.  to: 

27.7 

63.2 

25.3 

India 

8.4 

3.8 

7.2 

2.8 

Pakistan 

1.6 

0.6 

2.3 

0.9 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

China 

12.0 

4.8 

5.8 

2.0 

Japan 

2.6 

1.1 

4.9 

2.1 

In  addition  to  wool  tops  UK  wool  exports 
to  Japan  included  raw  wool  to  the  value 
of  £350,884  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1959  as  against  £294,454  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958. 

According  to  a  recent  forecast  by  the 
Japanese  Wool  Spinners’  Association  the 
value  of  Japanese  exports  of  wool  goods 
in  1959  will  exceed  the  1957  record  of  US 
$101  million.  During  the  first  half  of  1959 
these  exports  have  reached  the  value  of 
US  $51.3  million,  showing  an  increase  of 
$10  million  as  against  the  corresponding 


period  of  last  year,  and  even  an  increase 
of  $8  million  as  against  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  record  year  1957.  The 
higher  1959  exports  are  due  to  bigger 
sales  of  high  class  goods  to  the  United 
States  and  to  larger  tops  purchased  by 
India. 


AUSTRALIA’S  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 
AND  CHINA 

During  the  financial  year  to  the  end  of 
June,  Australia’s  exports  to  Japan  amoun¬ 
ted  to  £AI02  million  (during  this  year 
Australia’s  total  exports  to  Asian  countries 
were  valued  at  £A185  million)  and 
Australia’s  favourable  trade  balance  in 
her  trade  with  Japan  amounted  to  £A72 
million.  Australia  had  also  a  favourable 
trade  balance  of  over  £A10  million  with 
China. 


RENAULT  AT  THE  PARIS  SHOW 

At  the  European  Machine  Tool  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Paris  last  month,  Renault’s 
machine  tool  division  exhibited  a  number 
of  machines,  including  a  special  horizontal 
boring  mill  for  production  of  starting-dogs. 
This  machine  has  a  Renault  Indexing 
Turning  Table  which  provide  drilling,  saw¬ 
ing,  milling  unit  heads,  automatic  transfer 
of  the  pieces  from  one  station  to  the 
other  without  any  unclamping,  eliminates 
those  handling  and  “  en  cours  ”  stocks 
while  it  reduces  labour  demand  to  a  single 
unskilled  operator. 

The  Renault  factory  manufactures  pro¬ 
duction  jib  borers  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  machine  tools.  Renault  transfer 
machines  have  been  supplied  to  a  large 
number  of  customers  in  France  and 
abroad  and  the  Renault  built  electro¬ 
mechanical  heads  to  a  drum  type  machine 
have  been  successfully  used  in  production 
of  various  types  of  fittings  and  water  meter 
bodies  and  covers. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  INMAN  EXPMm 

India’s  Minister  for ,  Commerce  aid 
Industry,  Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  sad 
last  month  that  efforts  for  export  promo¬ 
tion  had  been  bearing  fruit  and  recent 
trends  definitely  indicated  better  prospect! 

Mr.  Shastri  stated  that  during  the  fint 
seven  months  of  this  year,  India’s  exports 
were  valued  at  Rs  3,170  milUoa 
(£237.75m),  showing  an  increase  of  Rs  120 
million  (£9m.)  over  the  figure  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  The  Minister 
said  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  dek- 
gation  shortly  to  West  European  countries 
with  a  view  to  investigating  possibilities 
of  increasing  India’s  exports.  An  ea- 
couraging  feature  of  India’s  export  trade 
was  that  they  had  been  able  to  export 
engineering  goods  even  to  countries  like 
the  United  States  and  the  UK. 

The  Director-General  of  Foreign  Trade, 
Mr.  K.  B.  Lai,  said  that  the  agreement 
signed  in  Moscow  on  September  12,  pro¬ 
viding  for  Soviet  credit  of  1,500  millioi 
roubles  to  the  Government  of  India  to 
help  in  the  implementation  of  Indial 
Third  Five-Year  Plan,  would  also  lead  to 
a  significant  expansion  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Mr.  Lai,  who  had  jiat 
returned  from  Moscow,  said  that  under 
the  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  bay 
Indian  goods  to  enable  her  to  repay  her 
loans.  The  agreement  was  subject  to  the 
condition  that  India  was  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  goods  the  Soviet  Union  wanted 


JAPAN-PAKISTAN  TRADE 

Japan  and  Pakistan  signed  a  new  trade 
agreement  in  Karachi. 

The  trade  agreement,  for  which  nego¬ 
tiations  had  been  held  in  the  Pakistui 
capital  since  mid-August,  is  valid  for  one 
year  from  September  1. 

Japan  and  Pakistan  have  been  renewing 
their  trade  agreement  every  year  sina 
1949. 

Main  items  of  Japanese  exports  to 
Pakistan  are  machinery,  iron  and  sted 
products  and  textiles.  The  principal  Paki¬ 
stani  item  imported  by  Japan  is  rav 
cotton  which  accounted  for  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  Japan’s  total  imports  from  that 
country. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 

CWblet:  LAMTRA,  Loudon  j  /hililghn  1?  1  MURRAY  HOUSE, 

Telephone:  MONaieh  8877  -L/UIlUUnj  43-46,  BARBICAN 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

I  CROSSLAND  STREET,  BRADFORD 

Takphona:  BRADFORD  25IIS-S  Talagrunt:  CAMEL,  BRADFORD 
Codas:  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  1929 
Tetex:  5I-2M 


WOOLS-CAPE.  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 

-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 


Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORT^  DUPEE  SAWYER  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 


“FORTE”  Photo 
Films  and  Papers 


Sheet  Films 
Miniature  Films 
Dental  Films 


All  sorts  ot  i*hotopapers 
Document  Papers 
Recording  Papers 


“CAOLA”  COSMETICS 
and  TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 

TECHNICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 
“EMERGE” 

All  kinds  of  Consumer’s  Rubber  Goods 

PAINTS  —  DYESTUFFS  —  PIGMENTS 

ANILINE  DYESTUFFS 
READY-MIXED  PAINTS 

AUXlUARIES  FOR  THE  . 

TEXTILE  AND  LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 

LEATHER-COVERING 

PAINTS 

PRINTING  INKS 

PIGMENT  COLOURS  ^■CHEMOUMPCX 

ENAMEL  FRITS 


All  enquiries  to: 

Hnngariui  Trading  Company  for  Chemicals 
Budapest,  62.  P.O.B.  248 


TOP  EXPORTiaS 
TO  THB  BAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO.  (Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD,  1 

Makers  of 
High-Class 

NOBLBCOMBBD  —  PBKNCHCOHBBD 


OILCOMBED  —  DRYCOMBEO 

Telaphona:  24426/7/I/9  Ttlax:  S1174 

Telegraphic  Addtasa;  RONESCO  BRADFORD 


STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING  LTD. 

PHONE  CUPERNHAM  LANE  WORKS 

ROMSEY  rLAIN  I 

2124  (5  Linas)  ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 

Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 


National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 

(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABLISHED  19  4  9 


Authorised  Capital  ...  Pak.  Rs. 

Issued  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,M.00,i00 

Paid-up . Pak.  Rs.  1,50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.58)  Pak.  Rs.  135,00,000 

Deposits  (31.1238)  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6730,00,000 

With  119  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D'Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  Baghdad  (Iraq)  the 
Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact  Banking  business 
of  every  description  for  those  at  present  trading 
or  intending  to  trade  with  these  countries. 
Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 
20  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C3 
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TENDERS 


The  Ministry  of  Railways  (Railway 
Board),  Government  of  India,  propose 
to  purchase  from  established  and  reliable 
producers,  the  following  items  of  Steel 
Track  Materials:  — 

TENDER  No.  S-5  1959/60.  Tender 
for  Steel  Track  Materials: 

a.  Rails:  150,000  tons. 

b.  Fishplates:  5,309  tons. 

The  tender  documents  including  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  can  be  had  on 
payment  of  £1  2s.  6d.  per  set  from  this 
oftice. 

Tenders  are  to  be  posted  direct  to 
Director,  Railway  Stores,  Railway  Board, 
State  Entry  Road,  New  Delhi,  to  reach 
there  before  15.00  hours  on  28th  October, 
1959. 


The  Director  General  of  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3. 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of:  — 

a.  TENDER  No.  24/59/RLY.  100  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Clad  Plates  f"  thick  cut  and 
machined  to  various  sizes 

b.  TENDER  No.  11/59/RLY.  1.  Alumin¬ 
ium  Alloy  Round  Bars  to  B.S.  Specifi¬ 
cation,  29  tons  approximately. 

c.  TENDER  No.  8/58/RLY.  1.  Steel  Bars 
Cold  Drawn.  Reduction  in  dia  not  to 
exceed  0.015".  Finished  Size  1.625"± 
.003".  Quantity  19537  tons. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  address  at  a  fee  of  10/-  which 
is  not  returnable. 

If  payment  is  made  by  cheque,  it 
should  please  be  made  payable  to  “High 
Commission  for  India.”  Tenders  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  12th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1959. 


The  Director  General  of  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London.  W.3, 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 
17,000  lbs.  (approx.)  Nickri  Rods  and 
Strip,  cold  drawn,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Gears  and  Pinions  of  water  meters. 
Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  address  on  or  after  the  1 1 
September,  1959,  at  a  fee  of  10/-s.  which 
is  not  returnable.  If  payment  is  made  by 
cheque,  it  should  please  be  made  payable 
to  “  High  Commissioner  for  India  ”. 
Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  22  October,  1959. 

Please  quote  reference  No.  18/59/RLY. 


The  Iron  &  Steel  Controller,  Calcutta, 
is  inviting  tenders  for: — 

TENDER  No.  DLF/13B/31.  3300  long 
tons  Blacksheets  Untested,  500  long 
tons  Blacksheets  Tested.  500  long  tons 
Drum  Sheets,  and  177.61  long  tons 
M3.  Plates. 

Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted  on 
forms  obtainable  free  from  the  above 
Office,  are  returnable  in  Calcutta  by 
2  p.m.  on  27  October,  1 959. 


The  Iron  &  .Steel  Controller,  Calcutta, 
is  inviting  tenders  for: — 

TENDER  No.  DLF/I3B/33.  2557.05 
long  tons  of  Steel  Strips  and  Wires. 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted  on 
forms  obtainable  free  from  the  above 
oftice,  are  returnable  in  Calcutta  by 
2  p.m.  on  23rd  October,  1959. 

The  Oftice  of  India  Supply  Mission, 
2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  DC.,  United  States  of 
America,  invites  tenders  for  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

TENDER  No.  SE  104.  For  the  Supply 
of  Tyre  retreading  equipment  such  as, 
tyre  moulds  of  various  sizes,  de-treader, 
vulcanising  equipment,  buffing  mach¬ 
ines,  power  stitcher  and  spreaders. 
Specifications  etc.,  relative  to  the  above 
specification,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Co-ordination  Branch,  India  Store 
Department,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
W.3,  at  a  cost  of  £1  Is.  5d.  per  tender 
and  is  not  refundable.  Tenders  are  to 
be  returned  direct  to  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion,  2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.,  United  States  of 
America,  so  as  to  reach  them  by  3rd 
November,  1959. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiries 
can  be  seen  at  India  Store  Department, 
Engineering  Branch,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  W.3,  under  the  following  refer¬ 
ence:  S.3525/59/NSC/ENG.2. 


The  India  Supply  Mission,  Washington 
D.C.,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 
SI.  Description  of  Enq.  Closing 
No.  Equipment  No.  Date 

1.  Packing  for  Distilla¬ 
tion  Column  ^81  17/11/59 

2.  Drying  Oven  and 

Dryer  M:-84  17/11/59 

3.  Fillers  and  Magnetic 

Traps  SE-89  19/11/59 

4.  Crucible  for  catalyst 

recovery  SE-91  17/11/59 

5.  Fermenters  SE-100  24/11/59 

6.  Ion  exchange  column 

for  streptomycin  ex¬ 
traction  SE-101  24/11/59 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  from 

the  India  Store  Department  (C.D.N. 
Branch),  Government  Building,  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  London,  W.3  upon  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  of  21s.  6d.  per  tender 
which  is  not  returnable.  The  relevant 
enquiry  No.  and  Ref.  No.  S.3624/59 
(CDN)  must  be  quoted  in  all  applica¬ 
tions. 


The  Office  of  the  National  Coal 
Development  Corporation  Ltd.,  Darb- 
hanga  House,  Ranchi,  India,  invites 
tenders  for  the  following; — 

TENDER  No.  CPO/Lf-ll/87-R.  For 
the  supply  of  Cables,  Pumps,  Oil 
Circuit  Breakers,  Transformers,  »an- 
switch.  Belt  Vulcanizer  and  fastening 
Machine,  Insulation  Testing  Megger, 
Tong  Testing  Ammeter,  Earth  Continu¬ 
ity  Tester. 

Specifications,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
above  specification  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Purchase  Officer, 
National  Coal  Development  Corporation 


Ltd.,  Darbhanga  House,  Ranchi,  India, 
or  1  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta- 1, 
India,  on  production  of  a  Cash  receipt 
of  Rs.  10/-  i.e.  15  shillings  per  set  (not 
refundable)  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Cashier,  Chief  Accounts  Officer's  Oftice, 
National  Coal  Development  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Darbhanga  House,  Ranchi,  India, 
or  1  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta, 
India.  Neither  cheque  nor  postal  orders 
will  be  accepted  towards  the  tender  fee. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Chief 
Purchase  Officer,  National  Coal  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  Ltd.,  Darbhanga 
House,  Ranchi,  India,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  3  p.m.  on  3rd  November,  1959. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  India  Store  Department, 
Engineering  Branch,  Government  Build¬ 
ings,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3, 
under  the  following  reference  S.3592/ 
59/NSC/ENG.2. 

TENDER  No.  CPO/C-1/88-R.  Trail- 
ing  cables,  underground  cables  for 
Telephone,  Cable  Vuicaniser,  Anemo¬ 
meter,  Lighting  arrestor.  Haulage  and 
Steel  Wire  Ropes,  etc. 

Specifications,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
above  specification  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Purchase  Officer, 
National  Coal  Development  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Darbhanga  House,  Ranchi,  India, 
or  I  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta- 1, 
India,  on  production  of  a  Cash  receipt 
of  Rs.  10/-  i.e.  15  shillings  per  set  (not 
refundable)  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Cashier,  Chief  Accounts  Officer's  Office, 
National  Coal  Development  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Darbhanga  House,  Ranchi,  India, 
or  1  Council  House  Street,  Calcutta, 
India.  Neither  cheque  nor  postal  orders 
will  be  accepted  towards  the  tender  fee. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Chief 
Purchase  Officer,  National  Coal  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  Ltd.,  Darbhanga 
House,  Ranchi,  India,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  3  p.m.  on  2nd  November,  1959. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  India  Store  Department, 
Engineering  Branch,  Government  Build¬ 
ings,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3, 
under  the  following  reference  S.3592/ 
59/NSC/ENG.2. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  >  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  in¬ 
vites  tenders  for  the  following: — 

TENDER  No.  B/21880/59/E.P.  For 
the  supply  of  ‘^Galvanlsied  Steel  Link 
Chains  for  fenders  in  different  lengths 
230  Nos. 

Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  relative 
to  the  above  can  be  obtained  direct  from 
the  Deputy  Chief  Accounts  Officer 
(Engineering),  Chief  Engineer’s  Office, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  on 
payment  of  7  shillings  and  6  pence  per 
set,  which  is  not  refundable.  Tenders 
are  to  be  returned  direct  to  the  Chief 
Engineer’s  Office  (at  “  C  ”  Warehouse) 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  so 
as  to  reach  them  by  2.30  p.m.  on  3rd 
November,  1959. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  Specifi¬ 
cation  can  be  seen  at  “  India  Store 
Department,”  Engineering  Branch, 
Government  Building,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  London,  W.3,  under  reference 
S.3597/59/NSC/ENG.2. 
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The  colloid  chemist  makes  a  siscosily  lest 
as  the  first  batch  of  drilling  mud  is  mixed. 


Colloids 


demically  controlled  muds  play  an  essential  part 
a  deep  drilling  for  oil,  and  the  efficiency  of 
he  new  turbo-bits  depends  largely  upon  them. 

The  development  of  an  oilfield  is  a  highly  scientific 
operation.  The  Chief  Petroleum  Engineer 
in  charge  will  have  taken  his  degree  in  some  branch 
of  engineering,  geology,  physics,  chemistry, 
oil  technology  or  mathematics,  and  he  has 
Robably  specialised  in  an  aspect  of  oilfield 
development  closely  related  to  his  subject.  He  is 
now  applying  years  of  experience  to  all  the 
problems  involved.  The  chemist  may  enter 
production  chemistry  and  deal  with  a  variety  of 
problems.  He  may  one  day  be  removing 
ODulsified  water  from  crude  oil  and  the  next 
dadying  the  physical  and  colloidal-chemical 
bdiaviour  of  drilling  mud  used  as  a  circulating 
hid.  Drilling  mud  controls  high  underground 
prasures,  lubricates  the  drilling  bit,  seals  off 
■wanted  water  and  gas  layers,  stabilizes  the  walls 
of  the  hole,  and  floats  the  rock  fragments 
to  the  surface.  There  is  a  whole  branch  of 
petroleum  laboratory  work  devoted  to 
iavestigating  ways  and  means  of  improving  types 
of  drilling  muds  required  in  oilfields  all  over 
th  world.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  mud  may  vary  between  I  and  2.5 ; 
it  is  a  major  problem  to  maintain  a  low-viscosity, 
^dily  pumpable  mud  at  a  high  specific  gravity.' 
^oduction  chemists  are  now  experimenting  to  find 
imud  which  will  be  efficient  in  driving  a  turbine 
nounted  immediately  above  the  bit.  Chemist 
ud  engineer  are  together  grappling  with  new 
problems  as  techniques  develop. 


Drill  collar  cut  away  to  show  mud  /low. 


iHELL  INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  E.C.3 


BTJRME 1 S  TE  R  &  WAI N 

Copenhagen  Denmark 


AUSTRALIA;  United  Maritime  Afenciet  Pty.  Ltd.,  Dvmock’t  Building  1 0th  Floor,  428  George  Street.  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Telegraph:  BURWAINDllSEL.  Telephone:  BL  3 1 94-3 1 9S. 

CEYLON:  The  Colombo  Traders,  P.O.  Box  1104,  Colombo  2,  Ceylon.  Telegraph:  ALIBETRA.  Telephone:  34(8/78785. 

HONG  KONG:  The  Ekman  Foreign  Agencies  (China)  Ltd.,  9  Ice  House  Street,  Suite  708. 

Telegraph;  BURWAIN  HONG  KONG.  Telephone:  31138.9. 

INDIA;  Walthams  &  Co.,  53/S7  Laxmi  Insurance  Building,  Sir  Phirozshaw  Mehta  Road,  Bombay  I. 

Telegraph:  BURWAIN  BOMBAY.  Telephone:  2(.343S. 

JAPAN:  S.  H.  Nyholm,  90/1,  KiUnocho  4.chome.  Ikutt-Ku,  Kobe.  Telegraph:  BURWAIN  KOBE.  Telephone:  2-2470. 

KOREA;  Pan  Korea  Trading  Co.,  P.O.  Box  UK.  Seoul.  Telegraph:  BURWAIN  SEOUL.  Telephone:  2-5590.  2-4298. 

PAKISTAN;  Shahnawaz  Ltd.,  Victoria  Road,  P.O.  Box  7357.  Karachi  3.  Telegraph;  AUTOSHEZ  KARACHI.  Telephone:  70438/71  S0(. 

THE  PHILIPPINES;  Atkins.  Kroll  B  Co.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1588,  Manila.  Telegraph;  ATOL  MANILA.  Telephone:  3-34-41. 

TAIWAN;  Mowlin  Engineering  B  Trading  Corporation,  10  Hsiang-Yang  Road.  Taipei.  Telegraph:  LYNCO  TAIPEI.  Telephone:  26221. 


serves  the  world  .  .  . 


if  2-stroke  single-acting  turbocharged 
marine  diesel  engines  of  up  to  22,000 
BHP. 


with  Power.  Our  vast  organisation  with  its  unrivalled 
skills  and  experience  in  the  development  of  steam 
and  diesel  power  for  all  marine  and  stationary 
applications  is  at  your  service.  We  are  always  ready 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  to  fulfill 
your  demands  for  economic  power.  With 
B  &  W,  the  developments  of  tomorrow 
are  in  your  hands  today. 


if  B&W  Alpha  2-stroke  marine  engines  from 
to  I.CXX)  BHP.  Fixed  or  controllable-pitci 
propeller.  I 


if  Low-speed  diesel  generating  sets  wid 
outputs  from  70  to  I9,(}00  BHP,  50  to  12,501 
kW. 


Serving  Industry  all  over  the  World  •  •  • 


One  group  of  33  Wilkins  &  Mitchell  Panel 
Presses  at  Vauxhall  Motors,  Luton,  England. 


The  presses 
that  cut 
costs  . . . 


T  AUXHALL  (Motors) 
Division  of  General  Motors 
install  48  Wilkins  &  Mitchell 
presses  in  their  new  Press 
Shop  at  Luton,  England — 
one  of  the  best  equipped 
press  shops  in  the  world. 


nt 

iti 


For  Panel  Work,  Forging 
and  Hot  Brass  Stamping 
Wilkins  &  Mitchell  are  re¬ 
nowned  for  advanced  design 
and  quality  of  construction. 
Wilkins  &  Mitchell  presses 
are  installed  in  many  of  the 
leading  press  shops  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

For  your  stamping  problems  consult 

WILKINS  ft  MITCHELL  LTD 

Works  .  Darlaston  .  England 


A  line  of  500  ton  capacity  presses 
at  Vauxhall  Motors,  Luton,  England. 


PRESSES  FOR  BLAFKtNG  a  DRAWtNG,  HOT  BRASS  STAMPING,  EXTRUSION,  FORCING,  CLIPPING  AND  SETTING  100  TO  «00  TONS  CAPACITY. 
FORGING  ROLLS  B  BILLET  SHEARS 
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Printed  by  Uerek  H.  Clark  &  Co.  Ltd.  Hampstead  High  Street,  London  England.  Phone :  Hampstead  4809 
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Reduction  of  production  times  improvement  of 
quality  of  products  ease  of  operations  can  be  achie¬ 
ved  by  RENAULT  special  machine  tools  with 
electromechanical  heads  and  standardised  parts 


RENAULT 


indexing  turning  table  special  machine 
operations  :  drilling  -  chamfering  - 
reaming  417  in.  dia.  +  .008 
workpieces  :  2  types  of  compressor 
cylinder  bodies  lor  refrigerators 
material  :  cast-iron 
production  :  80  pieces  per  hour. 


WHATEVER  YOUR 
PRO  D  U  C  T I O  N 
PROBLEMS  ARE 
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